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er has been defined as “‘sales- 
manship in print—or on the air waves.’”’ The 
more advertising sells, the more goods are 
needed to fill that demand. The more goods 
needed, the more men and women are needed at 
the factory that makes those goods—yes, and 
on the farms and mines and mills that make the 
raw materials needed to make the product. In 
addition, more men and women are needed by 
the railway and trucking companies that ship 
the goods, and by the stores that sell it. 

Advertising, by selling goods, starts a never- 
ending chain that leads to more jobs, better jobs, 
greater personal security. 

So when you hear or read advertising—re- 
member, it’s helping you by making your job, 
your home, your income, far more secure! 


What One Worker Says: 


MACHINIST—I’ll say advertising 
helps me. We make typewriters. I get 
paid because my outfit—and thousands 
of other companies we sell to—can sell 
their products or services at a profit. 
They do this mainly through advertis- 
ing—modern mass-selling operation 
without which we'd really be in a fix. 
Advertising, by selling goods, protects 
my job. 














Brings you better goods for less money. 


1. 
— 2. Makes shopping more pleasant and easier. 
Othen Ways pduentising Aelpe You: 3. Has given us the world’s highest standard 


of living. 


Advertising gg BY SELLING MORE GOODS 


TO MORE PEOPLE 


Makes your job more secure 





Talking It Over 


by Graham Patterson 





What Can We Do About Russia? 


The United Nations Organization 
has been for months trying to lay 
the groundwork for a pattern by which 
the people of the world can once again 
live normal fear-free lives. 

But progress has been discourag- 
ingly slow, because of the obstructive 
action of Russia. The world is begin- 
ning to wonder if her course is as point- 
less as it seems. Does Russia really 
want the U.N. to become the effective 
instrument for peace the world hopes 
it to be? Are her actions part of a well- 
defined, determined and sinister pro- 
gram? 


Russia's obstructionism and ag- 
gressive tactics toward her smaller, 
weaker neighbors should convince 
everyone that there can be no assurance 
of lasting peace until the Communists 
are brought to a halt. That this is now 
apparent to those in the highest places 
in our Government is evidenced by the 
abrupt and dramatic switch in our 
foreign policy as exemplified by the 
proposal to extend aid to Greece and 
Turkey. 

It is no secret that the Greek gov- 
ernment’s troubles are caused by Com- 
munist terrorists who take their orders 
from Russia. Turkey is compelled to 
maintain an excessively large army at 
a heavy cost that is wrecking her en- 
tire economy, because of fear of the 
Kremlin’s intentions. 

Russia has already grabbed Lat- 
via, Lithuania, Esthonia, is in virtual 
control of Poland, Yugoslavia, Albania, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia; 
her agents are working diligently under 
cover to upset the elected government 
in Hungary, and the Kremlin rejects 
America’s protests and accuses us of 
“interference.’’ How do Russia's actions 
differ from those of Hitler? Wasn't 
it to end such aggression that we went 
to war with Germany and Japan? Isn’t 
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the world entitled to peace after the 
blood spilled to gain it? 

Yet can there be genuine peace 
while a nation as powerful as Russia 
is controlled by a government of the 
same stripe as the Nazis? Will any 
agreement signed with Russia be worth 
the paper it is written on? Promises 
can be broken as quickly as they are 
made—as the Soviets have already 
and frequently proved. 


The sense of utter futility that 
is spreading because of Russian ag- 
gressions and evident insincerity was 
made manifest recently in a speech by 
a man who was at one time Minister 
to two European countries. He com- 
pared the Russian leaders to the Nazi 
militarists and declared: “If they think 
they can wipe us out overnight with 
atomic bombs, they will. Stalin and 
Hitler broke the same number of prom- 
ises. We found we couldn’t trust Hit- 
ler. We can’t trust Stalin.” 

He pointed out that Russia has 
the greatest natural resources, hundreds 
of brilliant scientists, and a “fanatical 
determination to make the world 
communistic, Her only salvation, Rus- 
sia believes, is to bring about the de- 
struction of democracy. Russians are 
being told that Americans are the same 
as Nazis. Our leaders are criticized and 
torn apart. This is being done to pre- 
pare the Russian people for a popular 
war against the United States.” 

He said he could see no solution to 
the Russian problem and placed no 
faith in any promises they might make. 
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We agree with him that now is 
the time for a showdown with Russia 
—for a showdown must be had if the 
world is ever to enjoy the freedom 
from fear for which it desperately 
yearns, 
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DOUBLE ACTION 


Pa aul 


MOTOR OIL 


FLOWS FAST 
STAYS TOUGH / 


Change for summer! 
Sound your “Z”’ for 
the genuine at this 
sign of quality serv- 
ice, coast to coast. 





Member Peon Grade Crude Of Ass'n . Permit No 2? 


Tough-film PENNZOIL* gives all engines 


an extra margin of safety 




















**...NO SALE! What an appropriate comment 
on his hair! It looks so dry and stringy... 
and filled with’ loose dandruff. Too bad... 
when it’s so easy to check Dry Scalp with 
‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic. Hey! Why don’t J 
give him a tip!” 


Hatt looks betters. 
scalp teels berfér... 
when you check 


Dy Scalp 
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WHY PUT UP with Dry Scalp when it’s so 
simple to check with ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic? 
A few drops every day do the trick. Your 
hair regains its natural look . . . your scalp 
is no longer plagued by loose dandruff... 
‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic contains no alcohol or 
other drying ingredients. Try it also with 
massage before every shampoo. It gives 
double care... to both scalp and hair .. . and 
is more economical than other hair tonics. 


Vaseline 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


HAIR TONIC 


Used by more men today 
than any other hair tonic 









Between 


Ourselves 


Loan to Greece. I wish to protest 
long and loudly against any loan that will 
help the present form of government in 
Greece. . . . Give them food—they are a 
brave and great people—but do not send 
arms and money to support a government 
such as the present one. 

M. Synnott, /nglewood, Cal. 


e « ¢ In Washington they talk about 


| harmony and “Peace on Earth, Good Will 





Toward Men.” In the next breath they 
propose training and financing an army in 
Greece and Turkey—perhaps sending over 
a small army of our own. Just let some 
foreign power come to Mexico—chances 
are we would mobilize over night and, at 
the same time, trot out the Monroe Doc- 
trine. 
F. A. Keup, Shelby, Mont. 


Westchester: Let me congratulate a 
news magazine that concerns itself more 
with accurate reporting than with the sat- 
isfaction of personal vendettas and the 
perfection of an involved style of writing. 

After about a dozen years of leaping 
controversial hurdles presented to me and 
other readers of a contemporary of yours 
(and always in the most labyrinthine sen- 
tences), it is wonderful to find the sim- 
plicity and enjoyable straightforwardness 
of PATHFINDER. Keep it up. 

You would be surprised to, see the 
number of PATHFINDERS Which are begin- 
ning to appear under the arms of other 
commuters like myself. 

John R. Thevenin, White Plains, N.Y. 


Father's Son: I take this opportunity 
to thank PATHFINDER Magazine and 
Writer Hugh Russell Fraser for the excel- 
lence of the article on Thomas Edison. It 
was an outstanding contribution to the 
success of the Centennial observance. 

Charles Edison, West Orange, N.J. 


Matter of Gravity: In your Feb. 26 
issue you stated that magnesium weighs 
only one-third as much as aluminum. Un- 
doubtedly you mean that magnesium 
weighs one-third less than aluminum be- 
cause the specific gravities of magnesium 
and aluminum are 1.8 and 2.7 respectively. 

Stanley V. Malcuit, Aluminum Com- 
pany of America, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

[Memo to PATHFINDER writers and re- 
searchers: mind your p.’s and q.’s on s.g.— 
Ed.] 


Sketch of a Hunch: Thanks so much 
for the account of our experiment. The 
general feeling here was that your “Sketch 
of a Hunch,” in the Feb. 12 issue was well 
done and I always get a big kick out of 
seeing how a dry technical article like ours 
can be popularized so that people enjoy 
reading it. Wish we could write our re- 


| ports like that; it would be more fun 





that 


writing them, I’m sure, but guess 
wouldn't be very helpful for students in 
the field. 
Dr. Betty M. Humphrey, Parapsy- 
chology Laboratory, Duke univer- 
sity, Durham, N.C. 


Reform in Arithmetic: Did you ever 
think how unfortunate it is that man has 
five fingers instead of six? From that came 
our decimal system using 10 and multiples 
of 10 as our numerical sequence. Ten is 
an unwieldy unit, divisible only by two or 
five. If man had six fingers, our numbers 
would be like this: 1, 2, 3, 4. 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
3; ¥, 10, it,°12, 23, 88, O%, Te 29; 56:16, 
1S, 1¥ and 20. Our to then would have 


corresponded to our present 12, being 
evenly divisible into halves, quarters 
thirds—thus_ greatly simplifying many 


mathematical operations. 
Albert Paskewitz, Browerville, Minn. 
[We’re trying out this S and Y business 
on the six-toed office cat.—Ed.] 


Medium of Exchange: There is one 
item which seems to be overlooked by 
many: the fluctuation of prices and the 
dollar. Wouldn’t we all be better off on a 
gold standard with the price of gold set 
definitely at one figure in U.S. dollars or 
wheat set at so many dollars per bushel? 

Allen H. Penoyer, Dearborn, Mich. 


Heavyweight Challengers: I saw in 
Mar. 12 PATHFINDER the picture of Baby 
Toney ... weight, 42 Ibs. at 113 months— 
a “challenger for title of biggest baby.” 
Here is Baby Bobbie Joe West, weight, 46 
lbs. at six months! 

Mrs. Sam Dies, LaFayette, Tenn. 


e ¢ ¢ Tell Baby Toney to hit the ring 
and get in the neutral corner. My baby 





CHAMP? Bobbie (1.)—46 /bs. at 6 months. Ed 
weighed 30 at same age, now 11 months—441/>. 


Edward Lee Shelton, weighed 30 Ibs. at 
six months, now weighs 44} Ibs, at 11 
months! 

W. J. Shelton, Chilhowie, Va. 


Another Challenge: In People and 
Places (Mar. 12) you mentioned Mrs. C. 
T. Mentzer’s wonderful 60-watt electric 
bulb which finally burned out after 20 
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vears’ service. However I can beat that— 
I have a 40-watt Mazda GE that worked 
for 25 years before it burned out. I took 
it down, gave it a shake and the elements 
must have caught together again for it 
still burns as bright as ever. I have worn 
out one switch turning it on and off and 
had to install a new switch. That is really 
getting something for your money! 


Paul C. Olling, Bellingham, Wash. 


American Communists? Wheeler 
McMillen is right when he states that 
there can be no such animal as an Ameri- 
can Communist (“The Right to Ruin?” 
Mar, 12). Communism in any form is cer- 
tain to be destructive to a free state. 

Even the union leaders themselves 
admit that their ranks are potentially 
weakened by this stimulus from Moscow. 
We don’t want purges in this country 
which will kill free speech and enterprise. 
What we urgently need, and must have, is 
the awakening of the common man—the 
voter—to the existing conditions, and to 
remedy them with his all-powerful voice, 
at the polls and to his congressman, 

S. M. Kenney, Conewango 
Valley, N.Y. 


Union Antidote: The plants I 
worked in had an ever-growing number of 
whose chief mission in life 
seemed to be to spread the doctrine “hate 
the company, hate capitalism in general.” 
If this trend is not stopped by profit shar- 
ing or some other plan, the Communists 
will have won without dropping a single 
atomic bomb, 


Ray Luse, North Hollywood, Cal. 


employes 


Boxcar Block? Where are the box- 
cars? (PATHFINDER, Mar. 26.) Here’s the 
story on three. We operate a grain busi- 
ness here and... ordinarily a car of grain 
from Buffalo reaches us in five days. The 
last one took 15. Recently a car of bulk 
oats from Indianapolis got here after 19 
days on the road; 23 days ago a car of 
bulk corn was shipped us from Omaha. 
We are still waiting for it. Here then, 
ire three cars moving a total of 2,500 
miles in 57 days—at an average of 44 


miles a day. Even if the national average | 


is twice or three times this, maybe there 
is something else besides just a shortage 
of freight cars that has slowed up rail 


transportation. This is something the rail- 


roads might explain, 
S. J. Cummings, C. B. Cummings 
& Sons Co., Norway, Me. 


Cotton State: Mississippi recently 
has been the target of editorial criticism. 


. . Incredible as it may seem to those | 


who haven’t looked into the matter, in 


ratio of Who’s Who people to all white | 


persons born there, Mississippi outranks 
about half the states. Her statesmen in 
the last 50 years compare favorably with 
those from more populous states. 
Roland M. Harper, University, Ala. 


®@ Brief letters and photos from readers 
on subjects of current interest are cor- 
dially welcomed. Address 

323 M St., N.W., Washington, D.C, 
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MY WASH-DAYS 
~ WORLDS EASIER! 


NOW I'M 
USING THIS KEMARKABLE 
| NEW STARCH 
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“AND NO LUMPS 
TO STICK TO MY IRON 
AND SPOT OR RUMPLE 
THE CLOTHES!” 







NO BO/LING..\ 
GET PERFECTLY 
SMOOTH STARCH 









PATHFINDER, | 


IN SECONDS!” 
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‘NO /RONING AIDS 
NEEDED! THERES A 
SPECIAL INGREDIENT IN CAMEO 
THAT MAKES IRONING FAR 
FASTER... MY |RON 

FAIRLY FLIES/” 














"DOESN'T THIS 
DRESS LOOK FRESH 
AS WEW?7 | STARCHED IT 
MYSELF.. AND YOUD THINK 

ITHAD BEEN , 
ORY CLEANED/ 









MY HUSBAND'S A 
CHANGED MAN..NOW 
HIS COLLARS DONT CHAFE 
HIS NECK ANY MORE! IT'S 
EASY TO STARCH THINGS 
JUST RIGHT WITH THIS 
WONDERFUL CAMEO 
STARCH!" 










Cameo is a trade-mark of the A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, Illinois, registered in the U. 8. Pat. Off, 5 














You can see it work in STROUDSBURG 





The Pathfinder PLAN 


for town-wide demonstration of mod- 
ern methods in store merchandising 


Originated by PATHFINDER as a service to the 17,000 small cities and towns where this magazine 


circulates 


L began in Nampa, Idaho, last May. A sec- 
ond demonstration of the PATHFINDER Plan 
took place in Bridgeton, New Jersey, in Octo- 
ber. Now a third is under way in Stroudsburg, 
Pennsylvania, and its twin city of East Strouds- 
burg. It will culminate in PATHFINDER Week 
from May 5th to 10th when thousands of 
visitors from surrounding country will have 
an opportunity to see nationally-branded mer- 
chandise displayed and sold by modern 
methods. 

Everyone cooperates in the PATHFINDER 
Plan. Chamber of Commerce, Civic Clubs, 
Merchants’ Associations, city officials. Retail 
merchants offer the facilities of their stores. 
More than 70 manufacturers or distributors of 
merchandise already are participating in the 
Stroudsburg demonstration. They recognize 
it as a unique laboratory for the study of sell- 
ing techniques. Stores are being remodelled, 
window and interior displays planned, sales 
forces trained. 


STROUDSBURG—EAST STROUDSBURG 
Population 12,590 


A typical, alert and progressive small city community, 90 
miles from New York, the same distance from Philadel- 
phia. It is the trading center for a prosperous farming and 
resort region. 


and to manufacturers who seek a wider and more profitable market for their goods. 


In its May 7th issue, PATHFINDER Maga- 
zine will publish a special 16 page Spring 
Merchandising section carrying the news and 
results of the PATHFINDER Plan. A large pro- 
portion of PATHFINDER’S more than a million 
circulation goes to the families of merchants 
and other business men of small cities and 
towns throughout the country. 

You are invited to witness the working of 
the PATHFINDER Plan in Stroudsburg. And if 
you would like further information, write to 
PATHFINDER, Sales Development Department, 
Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher 
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In This Issue 


Anderson from A. Devaney Inc. 


The Cover. A backdrop of blue 
sky and flowering dogwood frames 
the richly colored spring flowers 
snapped in Syosset, L.I. The garden 
belongs to William W. Willock Jr., 
who is only one of millions of Ameri- 
cans now getting to work on this sea- 
son’s flower crop. For details on what 
he and his fellow-gardeners can ex- 
pect in the way of tools, seeds, new 
varieties, see page 19, 


ah ee 


Next Issue. From May 5 to May 
10, the towns of Stroudsburg and 
East Stroudsburg, Pa., will be vir- 
tually turned inside out. That week, 
businessmen in both cities, aided by 
PATHFINDER, will show how modern 
merchandising methods ¢an increase 
the prosperity of Main Street Amer- 
ica. The story will be told in 12 pages 
of pictures and text. 


oe 


Quiz. How free is the U.S. press? 
(See Letter to the Editor, p. 15.) 
How many veterans default on their 
G.I. Government-guaranteed 
loans? 
(See G./J. Loans, p. 16.) 
Who’s the champion smelt eater in 
Congress? 
(See Smelt Connoisseur, p. 18.) 
Will America’s small towns get air- 
line connections? 
(See A Bubble Breaks, p. 35.) 
Did the Egyptian Pharaohs build the 
biggest pyramids? 
(See Pharaoh? Phooey!, p. 26.) 
Does eating fresh fruit help spread 
infantile paralysis? 
(See Fruit Fright, p. 40.) 
How big will future atom bombs be? 
(See Prophet’s Report, p. 26.) 
How fast can a Constitutional amend- 
ment be pushed through? 
(See 22nd Amendment, p. 12.) 
How much does it cost to make gaso- 
line from coal? 
(See Gasoline from Coal, p, 19.) 
Is the younger generation really going 
to the dogs? 
(See Those Teens Again, p. 31.) 

















ADMINISTRATION SPOKESMEN ARE QUIETLY PRESSURING big business leaders to follow 
Ford, the Plymouth division of Chrysler Corp., and International Har- 
vester in reducing prices. They feel a few more outstanding cuts will 
cause a general downward readjustment. 


THE COUNCIL OF ECONOMIC ADVISERS, frankly alarmed at the large volume of 
profits being earned today, is warning industry heads that unless they 
share some profits with their consumers a crash and depression like 
the 1929 fiasco is a strong possibility. 


Molotov's proposal for a four-—power control of Germany's Ruhr with a 
counter-—proposal to put the area under direct U. N. control. 


rates from 5 to 6¢ an ounce, because air mail increased only one third 
of volume when the rates were cut from 8¢. P 


top billing and hope to have a bill ready for President Truman's 
Signature within two weeks after they return from Easter vacation. 


ALASKANS ARE PRESSURING CONGRESS to speed guaranteed year-round steamship serv- 
ice, insisting that if U. S.-Alaska service isn't improved the 
territory will go bankrupt. When flour shipments were delayed three 
days last fortnight, bread jumped to 45¢ a loaf. 


VETERANS ARE GETTING FEWER AND FEWER HOUSING LOANS approved under the G.I. 


Bill. V.A. has invoked a new, stricter method of appraising proper- 
ties; banks have been asked to demand large down payments. 


JAPAN'S CHANCES FOR EARLY ACTION ON ITS CONSTITUTION died when the 1ll-nation 
Far Eastern Commission ordered Gen. MacArthur to withhold action for 
at least two years while the Commission reviews the constitution. The 
aim is to prevent another "democratic" government like the easily 


overthrown Weimar Republic from becoming a fact. 


FBI INSIDERS ARE UNHAPPY with present Congressional plans to load on FBI the 
entire job of screening Communists and fellow-travelers out of the 
Government employe ranks. Top men feel the agency was originally set 
up as a law enforcement -body-—-not a personnel office--—and it should 
be kept that way. 





wage increase and will insist that the agreement giving the CIO rubber 
workers an 113¢ wage boost was not the pattern for the industry since 
steel workers are the lowest paid of the big-industry members. 

THE LABOR DEPARTMENT REPORTS that the first quarter of 1947 was the happiest 
labor period since pre-war days. Strikes dropped more than 37% below 
the same period of '46. 

POSTPONEMENT OF RENT CONTROL LEGISLATION until after the Easter recess 
bolstered tenants' hopes that there would be no across—the-board 10% 
increase. Any increases forthcoming now will probably cover only new 
and planned construction. 
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and Agriculture Departments more than 30%. 


PROFESSIONAL TENNIS PLAYERS, now organized in a world professional organiza- 
tion, will end their best financial year with a tournament at Forest 
Hills. 

U. S. SHIPPING INTERESTS WILL wage an all-out fight to get Congress to revive 
subsidy programs for the American merchant marine, maintaining that 
otherwise the U. S. will emerge as a second-rate shipping nation. 





PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
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The Nation 





Crossroads 


Grimly, Congress moves éowards help- 
ing Greece and Turkey as defense 
against communism's onward push 


Profound concern, bolstered by pray- 
erful hope, gripped U.S. minds and con- 
sciences. 

As further study and debate left the 
framework of the Truman Doctrine in 
stark outline, Americans began slowly to 
grasp the meaning of dollars and arms for 
Greece and Turkey. 

Here, perhaps, was a chance to mold 
the destiny of mankind, stop communist 
expansion and perhaps send it into retreat 
on the world front. 

Congress, despite qualms, moved 
steadily toward a bi-partisan acceptance 
of the doctrine—but with significant mod- 
ifications. The lawmakers knew the import 
of their vote. They knew, too, the results 
of inaction. 

Conservative, aging Sen. Walter George 
(D.-Ga.), who lost a son in the war against 
fascism, said bluntly: “I deliberately 
place my support of this bill on the belief 
that it is vital for us to check Russian 
expansion now.” 

Voice for U.N. The Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee had given unanimous 
endorsement, with a qualifying amend- 
ment by Chairman Vandenberg (R.-Mich.) 





Acme 


NO BONES. Georgia's George spoke out for 


the Truman Doctrine, whose co-author ... 
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“to make it perfectly clear that we intend 
to operate within the spirit and the letter 
of the United Nations framework.” 

-Vandenberg’s amendment called for 
ending the $400 million gift to Greece and 
Turkey (1) if requested by those govern- 
ments; (2) if the U.N. Security Council 
or General Assembly says that U.N. as- 
sistance makes U.S, aid unnecessary; or 
(3) if the President finds that the program 
had been accomplished, or is incapable of 
accomplishment. 

Criticizing the Vandenberg amend- 
ments as “completely unrealistic,” Sen. 
Byrd (D.-Va.) spoke out more boldly: 

“T say the time has come to be real- 
istic and to reorganize the United Nations 
if such action is necessary to permit it to 
function. If Russia is an enemy, and per- 
sists in being an enemy to free peoples, 
it is better to have her outside the family 
than inside the family.” 

Voice for the Greeks. The harsh 
alternatives brought forth a variety of 
suggestions. One by Sen. Russell (D.-Ga.) 
proposed that U.S. aid to Greece be with- 
held until the Greek people vote on the 
kind of government they want. 

Bitterest denunciation came from Sen. 
Pepper (D.-Fla.) and Taylor (D.-Idaho), 
who urged that aid be limited to civilian 
relief to Greece only, to be administered 
by the U.N. 

The fact was that though there were 
strong opponents to the doctrine, their op- 
position arose from many motives—rang- 
ing from open Communist support of Sov- 
iet policy to 100% American isolationism. 

Voice for Henry. No one man, there- 
fore, could speak with a voice around 
which the opposition could rally. Henry 
Wallace tried, but failed. 

“TI say that this policy is utterly fu- 
tile,” said Wallace. “No people can be 
bought. America cannot afford to spend 
billions and billions of dollars for unpro- 
ductive purposes, The world is hungry and 
insecure, and the peoples of all lands de- 
mand change. President Truman cannot 
prevent change in the world any more 
than he can prevent the tide from coming 
in or the sun from setting. But once 
America stands for opposition to change 
we are lost. America will become the 
most hated nation in the world.” 

But there was little doubt that the aid 
program, reinforced by the Vandenberg 
amendments, was to be U.S. policy—for 
better or worse. 

Peace Is the Aim. By her action, 
America made it clear she was extending 
aid to Greece and Turkey to check the 
spread of communism. But the action was 
carefully designed to avoid breaching the 
peace, impairing the sovereignty of any 
natién, or violating the U.N. charter. 

On the contrary, the U.S. voluntarily 
limited its freedom to respond to appeals 
for help by giving the U.N. the right to 
terminate that aid. 

Around the world, America’s new, 
stern attitude found voice in Secretary 


Marshall’s unequivocal warning to the for- 
eign ministers at Moscow: 

“The U.S. recognizes that its respon- 
sibilities in Europe will continue, and it is 
more concerned in building solidly than in 
building fast.” 


Peppered Taylor Ham 


“Tt means, first, incalculable cost to 
this country; it means the death of the 
United Nations; and it means that this 
power struggle between us and Russia is 
rendered hopeless of peaceful solution, and 
commits us both to a conflict which will 
engulf all mankind.” 

A hushed Senate listened earnestly as 
florid, flushed Russophile Claude Pepper 
loosed a bitter attack on the “Truman 
Doctrine.” 

Four days later, Sen. Glen Taylor 
(D.-Idaho), who had joined Pepper in 
offering an alternative plan, spoke. The 
“Singing Cowboy”—his high-pitched voice 
more serious than usual—gravely declared: 

“We live in a perilous age. ... If we 
bypass the United Nations today, we have 
scuttled it just as surely as we scuttled the 
League of Nations,... 

“When this body votes... it will 
decide whether the old and vicious system 
of imperialism is forever dead, or whether 
this great and free country will take over 
the loathsome burdens of a dying British 
empire.” 

In a two-line, five-column banner 
headline the Daily Worker had declared: 
TRUMAN BIDS FOR EMPIRE 
PCA SEES WARPATHS 
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. . » Sen. Vandenberg, wants the United Na- 
tions to have a voice in Turko-Greek aid. 
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Anti-Red Law? 


The bright glare of publicity knifed 
into the side-streets of American commu- 
nism to spotlight international gangsters. 
But the forces of law and order seemed 
slow in foliowing up. 

Aware that Justice Department law- 
yers have a seven-year backlog of anti- 
Communist cases, Congress’ Un-American 
Activities boss, J. Parnell Thomas, last 
week asked Attorney General Tom Clark 
to try a new approach: Make U.S. Reds 
register as foreign agents under the Voor- 
his and McCormack Acts or face five 
years in jail and a $10,000 fine. 

To bolster his claim that 
Communists are Kremlin tools, 
committee asserted: 

1) Hundreds of Moscow-trained U.S. 
Reds have bored into labor unions, the 
Government, press, schools, and even 
churches. Up to 30 at a time have regu- 
larly attended Russian schools in strike 
strategy, street fighting, civil warfare, sab- 
otage, and Red Army methods. 

2) The Comintern—the ruling body 
for international communism—was dis- 
solved in June 1943 in name only. That 
month, the Russians forged a weapon to 
take its place: the magazine New Times 
(first called War and the Working Classes) 
which lays down the party line in five 
languages. 

Russia First. Last fortnight, FBI 
chief J. Edgar Hoover used an Un-Amer- 
ican Activities Committee rostrum to de- 
nounce Red Americans as fifth columnists 
who will side with Russia in any future 
Soviet-American war. Later, anti-Commu- 
nist George H. Earle, ex-governor of Penn- 
sylvania and former U.S. Balkan envoy, 
added this ominous note: Russia has a 
“fanatical determination to dominate the 
world by violence and infiltration.” Earle 
laid 50-50 odds that only “10% of us will 
be alive five years from now.”’ 

What Kind of Law? Congress des- 
perately searched for laws to quash ‘“‘Amer- 
ican” communism, Some lawmakers would 
make Communist affiliation a crime and 
outlaw the party. Others, more cautious, 
fear such legislation would create a hard- 
to-find underground, They remember that 
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Canada made the Communist party illegal 
in 1940 only to see Communist Fred Rose 
elected to Parliament on a Labor Progres- 
sive ticket. (Rose was later proven a Sov- 
iet spy.) 

Could America develop workable anti- 
Communist laws? The Reds themselves 
seem to think so. Alarmed party faithfuls 
oversubscribed in a few days a $250,000 
fund to put full-page advertisements in 
America’s leading newspapers. 

Free Speech. Highly respectable 
journals like the New York Herald Trib- 
une and The New York Times carried the 
ads—undoubtedly out of respect for a 


Voltairism dear to the hearts of U.S. news- © 


men: “I disapprove of what you say, but 
I will defend to the death your right to 
say it.” 

The Daily Worker (which is using 
newsprint borrowed from the Times) 
boasted that 400 Communist recruits each 
week are joining the party’s 70,000 admit- 
ted card-holders. 

Many Americans seriously wondered 
whether the Voltairism could rightfully be 
extended to mean: 

“T disapprove of what you do, but I 
will defend to the death your right to do 
it—even if it ruins my country.” 
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Cures for Telephonitis 


Most of the nation’s 30 million tele- 
phone bill-payers would never have known 
about the phone strike if it hadn’t been 
for their newspapers. 

Perhaps the hardest hit were the 
bookies whose city-to-race-track calls 
stopped when 20,000 long distance oper- 
ators walked out with 255,000 other work- 
rs. A few businessmen and editors growled 
at the inconvenience. But the strike 
couldn’t paralyze American industry and 
reach into the nation’s homes as had earli- 
er coal, shipping and rail tie-ups. 

Company officials quickly took over 
when the operators left their posts to put 
through emergency calls and run small 
town switchboards. A mechanical strike- 
breaker—the dial system—kept up local 
service in most cities. 

Other Strikebreakers? Everyone and 
his Washington brother had done their 
best to forestall the walkout. Day after 
day, Federal Conciliator Edgar L. Warren 
and 29 top aides strove for adjustment 
of basic differences. But AT&T's insist- 
ence on local bargaining clashed with the 
union’s industry-wide stand. Other hot is- 
sues were demands for $12 weekly pay 
hikes, double retirement pay and eight 
other fringe benefits. 

Attorney General Tom Clark helped 
with an opinion: President Truman could 
seize strike- en companies. Rep. Fred 
Hartley (R.-N.J.) went farther with a 
tardy bill to break the strike by injunc- 
tion. Though it might be too late for the 
phone strike, it might affect a threatened 
telegraph tie-up scheduled for May. 

Teapot Tempest. But in the long 
run the telephone fight will seem insig- 
nificant beside other labor matters it 
pushed off April 1947 front pages: Sen. 
Taft’s Labor Committee at last stood 
ready with proposals for long-term labor 
legislation. It was what Congress-wise ob- 
servers expected: A Wagner Act amend- 
ment giving employers free speech in con- 
tract negotiations and calling for a new 
Federal Mediation Board, fairer rules in 
collective bargaining, and annual public 
inspection of union financial statements. 

Meanwhile, industrial leaders who 
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had hoped that an income tax cut might 
sotten wage-boost demands saw their 
hopes vanish. For at best, tax cuts Con- 
gress proposed would add only 25¢ an 
hour to most workers’ earnings. 

These slight tax savings would do 
little to soften the demands of Walter 
Reuther’s 800,000 auto workers and Phil- 
ip Murray’s 700,000 steel workers—for at 
least the 114¢-an-hour boost won last 


month by 100.000 CIO rubber workers. 


Budget: The Cute Hurt 


The GOP economy drive is running 
nto stormy weather, 

When Congress relaxed for an Easter 
week-end breather, the score stood: 

e @ Regular 1948 appropriation bills 
passed by the House—2. Passed by the 
Senate—o. 

e @ Left to pass 
Senate—II. - 

e e Total in bills passed by House 

-$12.53 billion. Net reduction from Pres- 
ident’s budget figures—$o72 million. 

The two bills which have cleared the 
House—supplying money for the Treas- 
ury, Post Office, and Labor Departments 
ind the Federal Security Agency—account 
a third of the total estimated 


the House—g. The 


for about 
budget. 
To reduce the President’s budget by 
$6 billion as pledged, Congress must make 
an overall cut of 16%. But with a third 
of the budget through the House, the cut 


mma 


has been only 7.75%. 

To restore the average, deeper slashes 
must be made in remaining bills. Among 
these—and accounting for half the money 
still to be voted—are the Army, Navy, 
and Veterans’ Administration. 

Needling his GOP colleagues, Tennes- 
see Democrat Albert Gore said that at the 
present rate, in order to attain the $6 bil- 
lion cut, Republicans would have to abol- 
ish every Government agency except the 


THE PEOPLE’S AFFAIRS 


U.S. Funds Available for World Aid 
Since War's End 
Contributions 


U.N. .. $ 29,289,349° 
UNRRA 2,700,000,000 
World Bank 3,175,000,000 
World Fund 2,750,000,000 
Lend-Lease 2, 163,000,000 


Other Advances 


Surplus Property . 1,148,000,000 


Loans to Great Britain 
and Philippines 


War Dept. Grants. . 1,771,926,293 
Export-Import Bank 2,931,209,176 
WE Ser ere. $21,058,422,818 


* * 


4,390,000,000 


The Government received 
last month 


The Government spent 
last month 


The Government owes 


$ 5,700,627,639 


3,958,257,688 
$259, 123,934,984 
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SAVER. Chairman Taber wrestles with practi- 
colities, (SEE: Budget: The Cuts Hurt) 


Treasury, Post Office, Labor, Federal Se- 
curity Agency, Army, Navy and Veter- 
ans’ Administration, 

Scratch-Proof. The trouble was that 
both bills passed by the House contained 
payments frozen by fixed formulas: 

The Treasury Department’s budget 
total was $11.7 billion, of which $9.1 bil- 
lion was interest on the public debt, Fed- 
eral trust funds and other items fixed by 
law. Any possible savings, therefore, had 
to come out of the remaining $2.6 billion, 
which was actually cut 35%. 

Substantially the same situation con- 
fronted axe-wielders on the Labor-Federal 
Security bill. In both cases, the cuts fell 
heaviest on payrolls. 

In the case of the Treasury, $800 
million of the $890 million cut was money 
which the department said it needed to 
make tax refunds, Democrats branded the 
cut as “phony,” because legitimate tax re- 
funds must be paid sooner or later. If 
refund clairns are smaller than Treasury 
estimates, the money wouldn’t have been 
spent anyway. 

Pound Foolish? Appealing to the 
Senate from the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue cut, Commissioner Joseph D. Nunan 
said the bureau would have to dismiss 
about a fourth of its trained tax collectors 
July 1, at an estimated loss of $600 million 
in revenue. Actually, he argued, the Gov- 
ernment would profit by hiring three times 
as many collectors. 

But Chairman Taber (R.-N.Y.) of 
the House committee pooh-poohed such 
arguments. 

“It is becoming increasingly appar- 
ent,” he said, “that there is a nation-wide 
plot on the part of bureaucrats, left-wing- 
ers, and New Dealers to sabotage the work 
of the Appropriations Committee.” 

Unhappy GOP planners were cheered 
by last-minute Treasury reports that 1947 
tax collections were running far ahead of 
schedule, and revised estimates of returns 
were as high as $41 billion. This, said 





GOP leaders, would justify not only the 
House-passed $3.84 billion tax reduction 
bill, but allow substantial debt reduction. 

On the other hand, a balky House 
jumped the traces on a deficiency appro- 
priation for 1947, added $356 million, as 
recommended by the committee. 

“If they go on that way,” sadly com- 
mented Appropriations Chairman Taber 
“there’s no hope of balancing the budget 
or anything else.” 

More to Come. Finally. none of 
these budget figures takes into considera- 
tion the cost of any new proposals called 
for in pending legislation. 


Less For Your Money 


President Truman’s concern over high 
prices got plenty of support from the 
people as well as from a cold statistical 
study of retail trade figures by the U.S. 
Department of Commerce. 

The whole complex picture added up 
to one thing—prices are at their highest 
point since the 1920 peak, 

The steady upswing, says Commerce 
has added $105 billion (based on the 
1935-39 level) to the prices of retail goods 
in the last seven years, increasing retail 
spending, dollarwise, 108%. 

But what the customers got for this 
money is shown in a comparison of actual 
sales and “real” sales (see chart below). 
“Real” sales are based on pre-war prices 
as against present-day prices. For exam- 
ple, actual dollar sales in 1940 were $46.4 
billion, In 1946 they were $96.7 billion. 
But allowing for the inflated prices the 
public got only $62.6 billion worth of 
actual goods. 

The study shows a »¥.5% drop in re- 
tail prices for the months of January and 
February, 1947. But the consumers’ price 
index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
is still more than 50% above the pre-war 
picture. 


RETAIL SALES BOOM 
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TREND. Fewer goods for smaller dollars. (SEE: 
Less For Your Money) 











Centralia disaster happened. 


Tragedy in Illinois 


On the rock face above, a scrawled 
message told rescue workers: “Look in 
everybody’s pockets, We all have notes. 
Give them to our wives.” 

One said: “Goodbye. God bless you 
and the boys. Please listen to mom.” 

Thus was a pathetic note added to 
the Centralia mine disaster which took 
the lives of 111 Illinois coal miners. It 
has now developed into a sordid story of 
double-dealing, willful negligence and 
cheap politics, 

Aside from the fact that it was the 
worst mine disaster since 1924, when a 
similar explosion took 171 lives at Castle 
Gate, Utah, it seems that John L. Lewis, 
who called Interior Secretary Krug a 
‘murderer’ for ignoring danger warnings, 
knew more about conditions in the Cen- 
tralia mine than Krug did. 

Miners working in the mine had re- 
ported 57 violations to state inspectors 
and mine union officials. As far back as 
December excessive dust (black damp) 
was known to be in the shaft. 

Everyone's Secret. Illinois state in- 
spector Driscoll Scanlan had urged re- 
peatedly that state mine officials enforce 
safety regulations. Though word of negli- 
gence had reached Krug’s office as early as 
Nov. 14, an Interior Department spokes- 
man claimed the Bureau of Mines had only 
advisory powers. But as the technical 
owner of the mines, Krug had seizure pow- 
ers also. Now the question arises: Why 
didn’t Krug close the mines when he was 
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AS HOPE FADED. Veteran miners diagrammed in chalk to show the victims’ relatives how the 


(SEE: Tragedy in I/linois) 


first told they were dangefous, as he did 
shortly after the Centralia disaster? 

Another phase of the tragedy was a 
copyrighted story in the St. Louis Post 
Dispatch on Mar. 19, published 10 days 
before the explosion. It declared that the 
Illinois Department of Mines and Min- 
erals had been “shaking down” the mine 
operators for money contributions. The 
purpose: to raise campaign funds for Rus- 
sell W. Root, defeated Republican candi- 
date for mayor of Chicago. 

Approved. The story indicated that 
mine operators making these ‘“‘voluntary 
contributions” were getting clean bills of 
health from Robert M. Medill, the state 
mine director. Medill, the Post Dispatch 
said, had instructed state inspectors to ask 
“all friends satisfied with inspection serv- 
ice” to contribute. One operator com- 
plained, and the Post Dispatch asked IIli- 
nois’ Gov. Green (The Chicago Tribune’s 
1948 GOP Vice Presidential candidate) 
what he thought of the procedure. 

Why Not? Expressing surprise, Green 
ordered an investigation, but according to 
the Post Dispatch the “contributions” 
continued to come in. Green admitted he 
had friends among the operators and if 
they wanted to make contributions, he 
considered it “quite proper.” 

Following the disaster Green ordered 
all unsafe Illinois mines closed and fired 
Medill “for the good of the service.” 
Three days later, Krug shut down 518 
mines throughout the nation. They were 
to remain closed after Lewis’ “mourning” 
work stoppage until certified as safe. 


Meanwhile, Sen. Wayland Brooks (R.- 


Ill.). a Chicago Tribune favorite son, 
called for a Senate investigation and in- 
fluenced the appointment of Sen, Guy 


Cordon (R.-Ore.) as head of the investi- 
gating committee, Unless Cordon’s com- 
mittee came up with something pretty hot, 
this could have a doubly happy effect for 
Lewis and The Chicago Tribune: It would 
permit the present GOP Senate leadership, 
which neither likes, to share the blame 
with Truman and Krug, whom both 


- openly despise. 


So, as politicians, mine operators and 
Lewis twisted and turned a needless trag- 
edy to political advantage, a Centralia 
mother fingered the last message she was 
ever to get from her husband: 

“To my wife: It looks like the end 
for me. I love you, honey, and if I don't 
make it, please do the best you can.” 


Mr. Minker, Mr. Rowley 


Whatever War Secretary Patterson 
decides in the case of James Minker of 
Syracuse, N.Y., he'll probably need more 
than earthly wisdom to help him. 

Minker joined the Army in April 1942 
and was assigned to guard duty at West 
Point. Impatient with the slow-moving 
(for him) war, he walked off and re- 
enlisted in the Army as James Rowley. 

Fast Enough. Then Minker’s war 
picked up speed. On D-Day he parachuted 
into Normandy. He fought several days, 
was captured, escaped, was captured again. 
He escaped a second time, joined the Rus- 
sians and fought with the Red armies 
until he could rejoin his own outfit. 

He fought on till the end of the war, 
came home and was honorably discharged 
as Rowley—winner of two battle stars. a 
Good Conduct Medal and a Presidential 
Unit Citation, 

He then set out to clear himself, but 
an Army court martial sentenced him to 
prison as a deserter and gave him a dis- 
honorable discharge. 

It’s now up to Patterson to decide 
between Minker, the deserter, and Rowley 
the hero. 


22nd Amendment 


The ‘“no-third-term” Constitutional 
amendment started off with a spurt down 
the long road of state ratification. 

Hardly had the State Department dis- 
tributed the formal, red-ribboned notifica- 
tions to the 48 staté governors when the 
race to ratify started. First of the neces- 
sary 36 under the wire was Maine, al- 
though Michigan voted to ratify within 55 
minutes after receiving the amendment. 
The next day Iowa, New Hampshire and 
Kansas—all Republican controlled—rati- 
fied. A week later, Delaware, Illinois and 
Oregon joined the parade. 

Except for the distinction of being 
first, there was no hurry. Unless some 
states call unexpected special sessions, 
there is no possibility that the necessary 
36 can be completed before January 1949 
—after another Presidential election. 

Only 26 legislatures were in session 
when the amendment was submitted. Two 
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will meet later this year. Only five will 
meet in regular session in 1948. If all rat- 
ify, they total only 33. The other 15 aren’t 
scheduled to meet until 1949. 

The states have seven years to act. If 
36 don’t ratify by then, the proposal dies. 

Rush Job. The all-time speed record 
in ratifying a Constitutional amendment 
was set in 1933 when the 21st Amend- 
ment, repealing the 18th Amendment, was 
ratified in less than ro months. 

Still kicking around is the 23-year- 
old proposal for an amendment banning 
child labor, It has been approved by 28 
states, but Congress set no. time limit. 

“The “‘no-third-term” amendment spe- 
cifically limits a President to two full 
four-year terms. A part of a term served 
by a Vice President who succeeds to the 
Presidency would not be counted as a 
term unless it exceeded two years. 

The proposed amendment exempts 
President Truman and provides that final 
ratification would not serve to prevent the 
President then serving from completing 
his term. 


South Carolina, U.S.A. 


South Carolina is back in the Union. 
Final confirmation came when the 
War Department announced recently it 
was preparing to release, as “surplus to its 
needs,” a part of the Charleston Harbor 
Defenses, including Fort Sumter. 
Immediately, the Palmetto State’s 
genial, beaming Sen. Burnet Maybank of- 
fered a bill to transfer the site of the his- 
toric fort to the Interior Department to 
be maintained as a national monument. 
Reduction of Fort Sumter under a 24- 
hour bombardment beginning in the early 
morning hours of Apr. 12, 1861, started 


the shooting in the Civil War. 

If this sort of thing keeps up, it may 
be possible some day to whistle Marching 
Through 
ducking. 


Georgia in Atlanta without 
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RECONSTRUCTED. Maybank wants a Fort Sum- 
ter Monument. (SEE: South Carolina, U.S.A.) 
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Congress Slow? ‘That’ s Good! 


“He has the slows,” President Lin- 
coln once said of Gen. McClellan. Peo- 
ple are making the same complaint 
about Congress. 

“You fellows were elected to 
change things. We sent you down there 
to economize, cut taxes, fix up the la- 
bor laws, and straighten the country 
out. For nearly three months you have 
been talking. How about some ‘acts’?” 

In language more or less polite 
than that, citizens are repeating the 
complaint. The first three months have, 
in fact, seen few major laws enacted. 

* * * 


The “slowness” of Congress is 
good rather than bad. The country 
ought to congratulate Congress upon 
taking its time, 

True, the problems are great and 
many are urgent. They require, because 
they are great and urgent, the ablest 
solutions man can devise. 

Thorough study by individual 
members, exhaustive inquiry and dis- 
cussion in committees, and ample de- 
bate on the House and Senate floors 
are essential to wise law-making. Minds 
that clash have to find their way to 
agreement. The effect of every word of 
law has to be weighed. 

Otherwise the country will get 
hasty legislation. It may be recalled 
that 17 acts hurriedly passed in 1933- 
36 were carried to the Supreme Court. 
Fourteen of these were declared uncon- 
stitutional. One was that masterpiece 
of hurry-up, the NRA. Presented on 
May 18, it was reported to the House 
May 23 and enacted May 26. 


* * * 


This 80th Congress faced several 
time-using hurdles on the opening day. 
The Reorganization Act imposed nu- 
merous- changes in set-up and proce- 
dure, It took time to work those out. 
A new majority, long out of power, had 
to organize and prepare for work. The 
Bilbo episode delayed the Senate. 

Impatient citizens do not always 
allow for the fact that the Congress 
majority holds views that the Presi- 
dent, on partisan lines, may choose to 
oppose. While a technical majority pre- 
vails, and may pass a bill, the President 
can exercise his veto. Then two-thirds 
must vote to support the bill or it is 
lost. 

For that reason alone the Repub- 
lican ‘majority seeks to bring forth 
legislation sound enough and fair 
enough to attract support from Demo- 
crats in the event of a veto. Otherwise, 
even on such vital matters as tax, econ- 
omy and labor measures, the nation 
might get none of the changes the elec- 
tion called for. 





Pathfinder 
"Let it take time.” 


WHEELER McMILLEN. 

Also, fortunately, this country sup- 
ports no dictatorships, not even by a 
majority. Several million Americans 
did mot vote for a change. The repre- 
sentation of minorities is no less im- 
portant in the American system than 
is the rule by majority. 


x * * 


Sen. Ed Thye of Minnesota has 
reminded critics of the new Congress 
that building a house appears to be a 
slow and disorderly procedure. The 
materials have to be assembled, the 
basement dug, and foundations laid, At 
that point the owner who looks at his 
crowded and littered property wonders 
what sort of mess he has on his hands. 
Eventually things begin to take shape. 
But it may be quite a while before the 
lawn cgn be seeded. 

So, says Mr. Thye, the materials 
and plans, now being assembled on the 
legislative lot, will in proper time be- 
come an orderly structure. His com- 
parison is a good one. 


* * * 


What Americans want we usu- 
ally think we want right now. Never- 
theless we would rather have a com- 
petent, high-quality job done than a 
quick and careless one, 

Decisions made by this Congress 
will, in some cases, affect history for 
generations. Most of them are too im- 
portant to too many people to be made 
hastily. 

Let Congress take its time. Let 
the members debate each issue fully. 
Enough human errors will be made at 
best. 

And, even if every law passed 
proves to be the top of perfection, so- 
ciety will have a few ills left that 
Government can not cure. 
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“Peace in Milwaukee 


The day began as usual. Probably 
100 pickets patrolled the gates. They had 
been there so long they seemed like part 
of the landscape. They walked back and 
forth, like robots. 

But by mid-afternoon the long- 
looked-for word had come. The 329-day 
strike by Local 248 of the United Auto 
Workers (CIO) against the Allis-Chalmers 
Co. of Milwaukee was ended. 

The union had voted three to one to 
go back to work. Rather than sign what 
they called a “sweat shop agreement,” 
they would work without a contract. 

Siege. Marked by bloody violence, 
heavy cost, a Congressional investigation 
and charges of communism and sweat- 
shop tactics, the strike was one of the 
longest in the nation’s history. Company 
officials estimated the loss at $85 million— 
$20 million in unpaid wages, $65 million 
in lost production and heavy outlays for 
picketing and relief, 

The walkout started last April when 
the union voted 8,100 to 250 to strike for 
a 25¢-an-hour increase. When they voted 
to go back to work, fewer than 1,100 cast 
ballots. 

Between the strike vote and the back- 
to-work vote the nation saw relations be- 
tween management and labor drop to their 
lowest ebb in years. Even officials of the 
parent CIO admitted that the strike was 
inspired and run by Communists. 

Allis-Chalmers Vice President Harold 
Story told a Congressional committee, 
seeking ways and means to curb strikes, 
that Communists had been in control of 
Local 248 since 1937. During only one 
year since then—when Russia was at war 
with Germany—had they failed to strike 
or promote a strike. 

Red-eyed Negotiators. Backing up 
Story’s statement were national union 
bosses Philip Murray, William Green, Sid- 
ney Hillman and Walter Reuther, who 
bluntly called the local’s leadership Com- 
munist. It was also brought out that 
Robert Buse, the 38-year-old local presi- 
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ETHER-WARY. No State Department radios, 
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ALL QUIET. Picketing, bloody riots end at Allis-Chalmers Milwaukee plant when UAW's Local 
248 votes to return to work after 11-month strike. (SEE: “Peace” in Milwaukee) 


dent, not only was a dynamic orator at 
Red-sponsored May Day celebrations, but 
saw to it that most paid jobs in Local 248 
went either to Communists or fellow- 
travelers. 

Negotiations in the Milwaukee plant 
—the company’s biggest—started up and 
broke down several times. Each break- 
down brought a wider split. In addition to 
an 18¢-an-hour raise the company offered 
to accept the check-off system for union 
dues, but refused to accept a closed shop. 

When agreement seemed impossible, 
the union’ started mass picketing to seal 
off the factory. Large numbers of work- 
ers, however, continued to run the picket 
lines. The result was bloody violence. 

Back to Work. According to the 
company, more than 6,000 workers had re- 
turned to their jobs before settlement. 
These received 134¢ an hour more than 
they were getting when they quit. This, 
plus the 5¢ boost granted in 1945, made 
an 18}¢ total increase—the same amount 
agreed upon when peace finally came. 

But it was an uneasy peace at best. 
Said Boss Buse: “Local 248 will never sur- 
render to this arrogant and despicable 
company.” And A-C President Walter 
Geist, in an open letter to the workers, 
declared: 

“We will continue to fight with all 
our strength against those who try to un- 
dermine the relations between you and the 
company.” 


What, No Sponsor? 


Assistant Secretary William Benton, 
ex-advertising man who now develops 
ideas for the State Department, has 
dumped a corker in the Congressional lap: 
Kick overseas radio broadcasting out of 
the Government into—the Government. 
Following a bitter factional fight which 
echoed for months down the State De- 
partment’s high ceilinged corridors, Benton 


finally won Secretary Marshall’s okay for 
his plan: 

Turn over the Department’s 25-lan- 
guage short-wave broadcasting operations 
to a 14-man public agency—like the Brit- 
ish Broadcasting Company—to be known 
as the “International Broadcasting Foun- 
dation of the United States.” 

Appointed by the President, the “Big 
14” would include a $15,000-a-year chair- 
man, Secretary Marshall, plus outstanding 
educators, newsmen and radio officials on 
a no-salary basis. 

Ears and Fears. Under the plan, the 
Foundation would keep up the State De- 
partment’s informational native language 
broadcasts to Russia, the Balkans, West- 
ern Europe, Latin America and the Far 
East. To be added with an eye to the cur- 
rent world situation: programs in Greek, 
Turkish and Arabic. 

Benton hopes to erase Congressional 
fear over propaganda and politics in the 
State Department’s “Voice of America” 
broadcasts. But he’s still worried that 
Capitol Hill opposition will push the 
“Voice” off the air anyway. 


Letter to the Editor 


What’s wrong with the U.S. press? 

A lot, says the Commission on Free- 
dom of the Press, reporting on four years’ 
study—but nothing that earnest soul- 
searching and self-policing won’t cure. 

The Commission, headed by Dr. Rob- 
ert M. Hutchins, chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, found freedom of the 
press in real danger due chiefly to its fail- 
ure to meet the needs of modern society. 

The commission broadened the defini- 
tion of “press” to include newspapers, 
movies, radio, magazines and books. 

“Tt is no longer enough to report the 
facts truthfully; it is now necessary to re- 
port the truth about the fact,” said the 
commission, which included 11 other dis- 
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tinguished educators, lawyers, theologians 
and businessmen—but no working news- 
papermen. 

The inquiry was financed by Henry R. 
Luce, head of Time, Inc., and the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, Inc., neither of whom 
controled the study or took responsibility 
for its findings. 

Kill or Cure. The report listed three 
major threats to press freedom: The im- 
portance of the press has increased while 
the proportion of people who can express 
their opinions through it has greatly de- 
creased; the few who can use it have not 
provided a service adequate to the needs 
of society; and the directors of the press 
have engaged from time to time in prac- 
tices which society condenins. 

But, it warned, Government owner- 
ship, control or action to break up agen- 
cies of mass communication “might cure 
the ills of freedom of the press, but only 
at the risk of killing the freedom of the 
press.” 

The commission urged a new, private- 
ly financed, independent agency to serve 
as a watchdog over all public information 
media, to appraise and report annually on 
performance. 

The agency’s job would be to watch 
the watchman—police the policeman. 


G.I. Loans: Good Business 


Last month, as Veterans’ Administra- 
tion’s G. I. loan guarantees topped $1.7 
billion and kept climbing, one fact stood 
out: Vets had proven themselves good 
credit risks. 

Of 685,382 loans made so far under 
the G.I. Bill of Rights, only 3,643 bor- 
rowers had defaulted. Offsetting that, 10,- 
316 veterans paid off their notes in full 
($35.7 million). 

Veterans’ Administration had knocked 
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The world's most important inland waterway transportation system serves U.S. industry and agriculture. 


the kinks out of the program. Impressed, 
conservative private bankers made more 
loans (322,000 altogether) in the past six 
months than in two previous years. Legal 
obstacles kept most veterans from band- 
ing together to buy big apartment houses. 
VA hopes to lick this problem within two 
weeks, through Government guarantees 
on loans to veterans’ groups. 

For the Sick. Across the nation, G.I. 
loans were proving their worth. In Sequin, 
Tex, ex-Army nurses Dorothea Siepmann 
and Sarah Hazard used them to buy a 22- 
bed hospital where they had worked before 
the war. Nearly 56,000 other vets took 
loans for business ventures, but most 
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(629,453) borrowed for homes and farms. 

As the number of loans mounted by 
50,000 a month, V.A, boss Omar Bradley 
warned vets: Go slow on buying real 
estate now, and be certain about business 
ventures before plunging. 


Lake Cargo 


Winter kept a bulldoggish, icy grip 
on the upper reaches of the Great Lakes, 
postponing day after costly day the open- 
ing of what promised to be the’ biggest 
shipping season in lake history. 

A mid-March heavy freeze had left a 
28-inch sheet of ice in the ship channels 
in the Duluth-Superior twin harbors. Con- 
tinuing low temperatures meant that it 
would probably be mid-April before carri- 
ers could leave their lower-lakes winter 
moorings and nose into northern waters 
(normal shipping season starts Apr. 1, 
ends Jan, 1). 

At terminals along the 1,200-mile 
route between Duluth and Ogdensburg. 
N.Y., were millions of tons of iron ore 
from the rich Minnesota ranges to feed the 
blast furnaces of the East, grain for the 
East and export, and westbound coal. 

Frozen. With steam up and crews 
standing by, vessels waited at the lower 
lakes berths for the signal that the ice had 
broken. The delay was costing operators 
up to $1,000 a day. A week’s lost shipping 
is roughly equivalent to 2.5 million tons of 
iron ore lost, or 1.5 million tons of un- 
moved coal. 

Bad weather and strikes last season 
cut down the gross movement of iron ore 
to eastern blast furnaces to about 59 mil- 
lion tons, leaving gaping holes in stock- 
piles which will call for record movements 
—up to 80 million tons this season. The 
previous record was 66 million in 1916. 

The threat of a summer coal strike 
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added urgency to the drive for a big and 
early movement of coal to northern ports, 
with 52 million tons as the season’s goal. 

Train Tieup. Railroad car shortages 
and Government marketing regulations 
have upset the normal flow of graim ship- 
ments out of the Duluth-Superior port, so 
that the biggest early grain movement is 
expected to be out of Chicago and Mil- 
waukee, 

The car shortage, too, makes close 
coordination of rail and water shipment 
even more necessary to avoid leaving 
loaded cars standing idle at dockside. 

In addition to these three major com- 
modities, Great Lakes traffic includes large 
tonnages of flour, lumber, pulpwood, sand 
and gravel, limestone and western beet 
sugar. 

Some 280 bulk cargo freighters of 
U.S. registry are expected to ply Great 
Lakes waters during the 1947 season, to 
maintain Duluth, Detroit, Cleveland and 
Buffalo as the nation’s great “seaports,” 
comparable in volume of traffic to all At- 
lantic coast ports except New York. 


Pressure Chamber 


Since Jan. 3 when the GOP took over 
Congress, skies have been filled with 
critics’ sharp cries of “do-nothingism” and 
“broken campaign promises.” 

Not all the wailers have been side- 
tracked Democrats. Dissatisfied Republi- 
cans have pulled no punches in sounding 
off on the failings of their political broth- 
ers. Sen. George D. Aiken, outspoken Re- 
publican liberal from Vermont, says the 
GOP is headed for a dismal °48 unless 
lawmakers can lift themselves above intra- 
mural squabbling and jealousy—and get 
laws on the statute books instead of in the 
newspapers, 

In defense of the average Congress- 
man, subjected to daily buffeting from 
favor-hungry constituents, the charges dis- 
tort the picture because they fail to con- 
sider the obstacles the lawmakers now 
face. 

Bombarded by mountains of mail 
from well-financed business and political 
organizations and highly paid lobbyists 
(salaries range from $4,000 to $20,000 a 
year), today’s legislators’ are under his- 
tory’s heaviest pressure to put into law 
conflicting aims of so-called “special in- 
terests.” 

Thus far the biggest guns trained on 
the Soth Congress have been manned by 
four main groups: 

Agriculture. The farmers want more 
fertilizer and soil conservation. The Farm 
Bureau and National Grange want mod- 
ernization of parity, international com- 
modity agreements, the farm credit system 
consolidated under an “independent, bi- 
partisan board.” Contractors want more 
Federal funds for flood control, and rural 
electrification projects. 

Housing. Real estate men, builders 
and property owners oppose public hous- 
ing and rent control. Few new houses will 
be built, they say, as long as rent returns 
are limited. Rent controls are “bad for the 
veteran.” Opponents to the Wagner- 
Ellender-Taft housing bill, which would 
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subsidize private housing over a 10-year 
period, label it as socialism and Sen. Taft 
a Socialist. 

On the other hand, veterans’ organi- 
zations, labor unions and citizens’ groups 
are waging an all-out fight for continued 
rent control and Federal relief for the 
housing shortage. 

Foreign Trade. Present interest in 
America’s foreign trade policy has stimu- 
lated more than 800 individuals and or- 
ganizations to file briefs with Congression- 
al committees. 

They’re concerned chiefly with pro- 
posed reciprocal trade agreements to be 
negotiated with 18 countries during April 
and May. 

Labor. The National Association of 
Manufacturers, Chambers of Commerce 
and other industrial spokesmen clamor for 
restrictions on labor activities. Just as 
noisily the AFL and CIO, together with 
the independent unions, issue hourly storm 
signals of national economic chaos if the 
hard-won rights of labor are curtailed. 

And to cap the whole mess, when the 
average Congressman turns to his daily 
paper for relief, he’s sure to find some 
sage observer blasting him for a “do- 
nothing” record. 


Boom in the Rockies 


Next month, Colorado will witness a 
spectacle its boosters have long awaited: 
Bidding on 750,000 square feet of factory 
floor space in Denver’s Rocky Mountain 
Arsenal. 

By subleasing a big chunk of this huge 
chemical warfare plant to private inter- 
ests, the Government will give the state’s 
industry a long-needed shot in the arm. 
Seventeen new companies—including sur- 
gical equipment, machine tool and electri- 
cal appliance makers—are expected to 
move into Denver, to make this marketing 
center of the Rocky Mountain “empire” 
the Detroit of the Far West. 

Wartime Influx. When fat war con- 
tracts raised Denver’s working population 
from 140,000 in 1940 t@ a whopping 206,- 
coo in 1943, local boosters strained to 
keep its war-brought, skilled laborers. A 
check-up showed two-thirds of the work- 
ers wanted to settle in Colorado. 

Perhaps the most significant develop- 
ment was the blending of local and Cana- 
dian capital to start a big yarn spinning 
industry. Heretofore, Colorado—one of 
the world’s greatest sheep producers—had 
shipped its wool east for processing. 

All Kinds. Across the state, small 
cities got their share as the postwar fac- 
tory-dispersion trend transplants firms. 
Colorado Springs (pop. 36.000) acquired 
an advertising-movie producer. In little 
Longmont, the barely-completed Gibson 
Mfg. Co. plant is already exporting midget 
tractors to South America. 

Colorado’s high caliber labor supply 
is another industry drawing-card. Since 
VJ-Day. 2,000 home-making veterans have 
entered the state monthly. 

Applied to. present day Colorado, 
Horace Greeley’s immortal words, “Go 
West, young man,” were never more ap- 
propriate. 
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Smelt Connoisseur 


It was a day of pride and sadness for 
Michigan. 

Congressional lovers of one of the 
Wolverine State’s tastiest products—fried 
smelt—gathered to resume their contest 
for Champion Smelt Eater. It was the 
first postwar renewal of the epicurean 
exhibition. 

Rep. Fred Bradley, from the heart of 
the Michigan smelt belt, furnished the 
fish, and his chubby, high-capacity col- 
league, Jesse Wolcott, the defending cham- 
pion, moved in confidently. 

Competition. But it soon became 
evident that Wolcott was up against in- 
superable odds. Downstate Ohio’s Clar- 
ence Brown, behind whose massive frame 
even Wolcott could hide, paced the field 
from the start. ° 

Using the rhythmic, silent stroke of 
in experienced boarding house trencher- 
man, Brown turned the contest into a 
rout. Former speaker Sam Rayburn, from 
deep in the heart of Texas, was second, 
and Wolcott trailed badly in third place. 

The contest was so uneven nobody 
bothered to keep accurate count on 
Brown, so his estimate of 51 was accepted. 
And just to prove he was no flash-in-the- 
pan champ, Brown polished off side dishes 
of shoestring potatoes, lima beans and ice 
cream. 


For the Record 


Memo to newsprint hungry publish- 
ers: 

Contracts have just been let for 7,277 
tons of paper, costing $1.73 million. The 








contracts represent .40% of the Govern- 
ment Printing Office’s needs for the three 
months beginning Apr. 1. 


White House Handicap 


“Set ‘em up in the other alley!” may 
soon reverberate through sedate White 
House halls. 

After a 44-year lay-off, bowler Harry 
Truman will resume the game on a two- 
alley layout given the White House by a 
group of anonymous donors. The alleys 
are due to be ready by the President’s 
63rd birthday, May 8. 

White House recreation facilities pre- 
viously included a small gymnasium, a 
swimming pool (added by FDR), and a 
horseshoe pitching court (added by Tru- 
man). 

The new bowling alleys will be regu- 
lation, for duck pins and ten-pins, and 
equipped with automatic pin-setters., 

Bowler Truman swings from the left. 


Handy Guide (765 P.) 


Since the day Thomas Jefferson first 
passed out to fledgling members of a 
fledgling Senate a 113-page handbook to 
guide their law making, biennial revisions 
have made the Senate Manual an almanac 
of titanic proportions. 

Today’s 765-page tome would stagger 
Jefferson. It’s an archive collection of 
complete texts of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, Articles of Confederation, and 
Ordnance of 1787. It’s a history book giv- 
ing the population, area and early devel- 
opment of every state and territory. It’s 
a political Who’s Who listing every Cabi- 
net officer and Supreme Court justice since 
1789. A curious Senatorial page-flipper 
can even find that in the 1792 Presiden- 
tial campaign George Washington won 113 
electoral votes to Aaron Burr’s 1. 

Revised Edition. Aware that the 
Manual overflows with this kind of data— 
confusing to the Senator searching for 
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NOT GUILTY. Sen. Brooks had a perfect alibi. 
(SEE: Handy Guide) 


rules on a point of order—Congressional 
researcher George Galloway sliced off 200 
pages when he made a revision ordered by 
Sen. C. Wayland Brooks’ Rules Commit- 
tee. It would save the Government $3,000 
in printing bills, plus 600,000 sheets of 
scarce paper. 

Last fortnight, somewhere between 
Galloway’s office and the Rules Committee 
room, the reforms mysteriously died, re- 
portedly at the hands of die-hard tradi- 
tionalists. Leslie Biffle, secretary to the 
Senate Minority, says he wasn’t the killer. 
So do Parliamentarian Charles Watkins 
and Rules Clerk Albert Seidel. Chairman 
Brooks had the perfect alibi—he was out 
of town. 

Now the only likely changes will be 
to make the Senate standing orders jibe 
with the new Reorganization Act, and 
eliminate a paragraph granting G.I. rights 
to Civil War vets. 


Every Dog... 

What is so rare as a day in June? A 
day nobody sponsors. 

If you have a pet project for a spe- 
cial holiday to honor somebody or some- 
thing, get it in early. The field is crowded. 
The number of available days grows 
smaller. 

For years, the country limped along 
with such well-established holidays as New 
Year’s Day, Washington’s Birthday, Me- 
morial Day, 4th of July; Armistice Day, 
Thanksgiving and Christmas. 

But now Congress has before it pro- 
posals for a Gen. Pulaski Day, Dedication 
Day, U.S. Marine Corps Day, American 
Indian Day, Good Friday, World War II 
Victory Day, National Farm Day, Nation- 
wide Bible Reading Period, National 
Heart Week, Grandmother’s Day, Patri- 
ot’s Day, Constitution Day, Thomas Alva 
Edison Day, National Freedom Day and 
Shut-ins’ Day. ; 

Nobody yet has proposed an Over- 
worked Press Agent’s Day. 
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Gardens Are Big Business 


Millions of willing slaves from the 
Panhandle to New Hampshire this week 
mailed belated seed orders, polished shov- 
els, tested hoes or tentatively gingered up 
their muscles in readiness for this season’s 


joyous backbreaking servitude to the 
flower industry. 
In 1943, 22 million victory gardens 


set an all-time U.S. record. This year’s 
predicted decline to 12 or 15 million will 
be due mainly to waning enthusiasm on 
the part of vegetable gardeners, 

But bigger and better flower gardens 
are in the making, enough for a w hopping 
billion dollar annual business—taking in 
seedsmen, nurserymen, florists and allied 
supplies, 

Heaviest mailings of spring cata- 
logues in history were reported-by W. 
Atlee Burpee Co., Philadelphia, the “big- 
gest mail order seed house,” and Ferry- 
Morse Seed Co., Detroit, the “largest pro- 
ducer and distributor of flower and vege- 
table seeds.”” Many lesser firms said the 
same. All featured latest achievements of 
the flower farms which compete to dis- 
cover and originate hew varieties. 

New Stars. Outstanding were these: 
“first all-double snapdragon ever grown 
from seed” with long spikes, big canary 
and rose-pink flowers with extra petals 
protruding from their mouths (Burpee), 
and a sweet pea with half a dozen blos- 
soms on 18-inch stems (Ferry-Morse). 

Bodger Seeds, Ltd., at Lompoc, Cal., 
put out a new huge scabiosa (Scotch 


PEAS (SWEET). Burpee growers check per- 
fumed acres at Lompoc. (SEE: Gardens) 
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COAL CONVERTER. Artist's sketch of oil-from-coal project. 


drumstick) and a brilliant cosmos of un- 
usual size from India. 

Though Bodger’s is the world’s big- 
gest flower seed grower, with 1,500 acres 
under cultivation, most gardeners have 
never heard of it. Bodger seeds are dis- 
tributed in large-size canvas bags from 
Portland, Me., to Bombay—to distributors 
who repack and sell them under their own 
names. 

Besides Burpee, Ferry-Morse and 
Badger, three other big seed-growers op- 
erate large mechanized California farms— 
Waller-Franklin at Guadalupe, William 
MacDonald at Santa Maria, and Buck- 
man-Denholm at Lompoc. The “big six” 
grow 90% of the flower seed used in the 
U.S.—50% of the world supply. At on- 
the-farm prices their crops exceed $10 
million, but retail prices amount to many 
times this. 

For “insurance” reasons most big 
seed-growers have large producing acre- 
ages in other states—chiefly Michigan and 
Iowa. Their main purpose is to offset poor 
crops in one region with good crops in 
another. 

G.I. Choice. Seeds in biggest de- 
mand this year are zinnias and marigolds. 
Reason: During the war they were re- 
ceived in small packets from “mom” and 
they thrived in soldier gardens, Anticipat- 
ing that the “boys” would want to grow 
these same flowers at home, Bodger’s 
planted hundreds of acres of them for 
seed. Today Bodger’s is cashing in on fore- 
sightedness. 

Those who could get them found this 
year’s tools and gadgets rivaling the flow- 
ers themselves in color and novelty. A 
few: garden hose in amber-colored plas- 
tic, aluminum hoe and dibble, magnesium 
rake, weed-killing flame thrower, electric 
lawn mower, gasoline-driven lawn mower 
with a rotary blade, a hand-driven lawn 
mower in aqua and rose. Manufacturers 
explained: Women like lightweight tools 
don’t like drab shades. ° 


Gasoline from Coal 


For years American motorists have 
been warned that U.S. oil reserves are 
drying up. But for a decade after the 
warning nothing happened. Later as fur- 
ther wells were discovered, it sounded 
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(SEE: Gasoline from Coal} 


like crying wolf. The Pittsburgh Consoli- 
dation Coal Co., biggest U.S. coal pro- 
ducer, finally decided to get ready for the 
wolf. In March they blandly announced 
their intention to make gasoline from coal, 
To shut up skeptics they earmarked $300,- 
ooo for an experimental plant, $120,000,- 
ooo for a gasification and liquefaction 
factory. 

An astonished business world recalled 
that in 1932 the German Fischer-Tropsch 
process developed test-tube gasoline from 
ordinary heating gas. The U.S. Bureau of 
Mines, impressed, studied and improved 
the process. Still production cost was 
60% to 90% higher. than that of gasoline 
from crude petroleum. 

Household Gas. But the Pittsburgh 
Co. figured it could sell household gas 
(also made from coal) at a profit and thus 
more than make up the gasoline cost dif- 
ferential. 

Blueprints indicate an output of 200 
to 400 million cubic feet of gas daily, and 
annually of 114 million gallons of gaso- 
line, 14 million gallons of diesel and fuel 
oil, and 8 million gallons of alcohol. 

This revolutionary development in 
coal history will take two or three years 
to get under way. Pay-off will come: when 
and if oil gets short. 


Stronger Coffee 


Last fortnight an industrial census 
produced good news for coffee importers: 
Coffee-flavor is growing more rapidly in 
popularity than any other. Coffee ice 
cream is pushing ahead of even the old 
standbys, vanilla and chocolate. 

More good news: (1) An electronic 
coffee roaster for retail stores will roast 
green beans in two minutes and preserve 
flavoring oils sometimes lost by other proc- 
esses. (2) A new bottled coffee-milk bev- 
erage has scored instant popularity. (3) 
Bottled coffee extracts will soon be in 
competition with currently popular pow- 
dered soluble coffee and decaffeinated 
coffee. 

Restaurant and coffee industries have 
also announced joint research to engineer 
a better cup of coffee for the American 
public, Best hope: foolproof brewing and 
serving methods which even the sloppiest 
chefs can’t bungle. 
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WOOD FIBRE HOUSEHOLD PRODUCTS, now becoming popular because pores Ald fire-— and 
waterproof, cheap and practical, include disposable cooking pans, | 
draperies, rugs, sink strainers, baby bibs, mail boxes, tea bags, bath { 
mats. A wood bath mat costs about what it would to have a cloth mat 
laundered. 


MANUFACTURERS OF SOAP LEAFLETS, another wood fibre product, expect this novelty 
will soon be as common as book matches. Tourists may carry a 3-—by-—4- 
in. book of 25 leaves impregnated with high-quality toilet soap to 
save inconvenience in ill-equipped rest rooms. 


HOUSEWIVES ARE USING TWICE AS MUCH FOOD FROM CANS as before the war. Pre-war 
food pack ran to 360 million cases annually. This year grocers will 
have on hand 500 million cases of fruit and vegetables and 175 million 
cases of fish, meat and poultry. 

OPTIMISTIC FORECAST, which Westinghouse will use as @ basis for long-term 
spending, disagrees with some current predictions. Vice President 
Newbury's report says: (1) no prolonged depression before the middle 
1950s, "but a favorable opinion about the late 1950s is not so logi- 
cal"; (2) no cyclical recession in 1947, but some mild recession in 
1948, possibly extending into 1949. © 


_— 


in the past six months, as permitted by new laws in 13 states. 
RAIL—AUTO SERVICE, discontinued during the war, will be resumed June 1 in 300 
cities., probably 700 more by January. Rental autos for business or 
vacation travel will be available at destination for passengers who 
make arrangements when purchasing tickets. 
WOULD-—BE TRUCKERS OF RADIOACTIVE MATERIALS have asked ICC for permits. Safety 


ey ~ equipment specifications are a major problem: Less than five pounds 
of plutonium——plus enough lead and cadmium to protect driver and 


passers—by—-makes a full load. 

10,000 cars a month beginning July will fail due to shortage of iron 
and steel components such as wheels, brake shoes, axles. 

of two million Argentine hides. Move will force them into the world 
market, ease foreign demand for American hides, bring U.S. shoe prices 
down moderately in three months. 

SHORTAGE OF IRON CASTINGS, rapidly getting worse than the scarcity of steel it- 
self, will slow output of cars, washing machines, etc., and cut truck 
production by 15,000 a month during April and May. 

75 MILLION DEPOSIT BOTTLES are still idling in American homes. Glass makers, 
short of essential soda ash, urge "lug those bottles back." 

BICYCLE INDUSTRY, booming despite skilled labor and materials' shortages, ex- 
pects to exceed two million output this year, biggest in its history. 

COMMON CONSTRUCTION LUMBER now gluts some markets. Example: 25 million feet 
of Oregon fir are stacked in one New Jersey shipping terminal. 

HARD OAK FLOORING is still skyrocketing. It's up from its pre-war range 
($42.50 to $62.50) to as high as $400 per 1,000 feet. 

OKRA SEED OIL IS AS PALATABLE as the best cottonseed oil, recent research in 

' the South shows. But before it can compete with cottonseed, okra 
must be bred for thinner hulls, oil content, bigger yield. 

NORTH AMERICAN SALMON PRODUCERS face serious competition from (1) South Ameri- 
can tuna industry backed by U.S. capital, and (2) Russians, who expect 
to send floating canneries into the north Pacific. . 

BROWNING AND FLAVOR LOSS when fruits are cut and exposed to air can be pre- 
vented by a Vitamin C product soon to be marketed by a New Jersey 
laboratory. 


"BAGGING" GROWING FRUIT AND VEGETABLES including apples, peaches, pears, 
melons, broccoli to prevent disease and insect damage is being 
studied by makers of flexible packaging materials. Similar experi- 


ments with grapes were reasonably successful. 
PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
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One Good Turn... 


This week in communities around 
Middletown, Ohio, people will be celebrat- 
ing the birthday of a local businessman 
who died six years ago. Oddly enough, 
several hundred natives in far-off Bengal 
may be celebrating it, too. The day has 
no name yet, but it might be called “Verity 
Day”—or Kindness Day. 

George M. Verity, founder of the 
American Rolling Mill Co. in Middletown, 
was known in his lifetime as an expert in 
labor and community relations—which is 
just another way of saying that his em- 
ployes and neighbors liked him. 

They liked him so much, in fact, 
that three years ago one Armco employe 
suggested a way of celebrating his birth- 
day on each anniversary (Apr. 22): 
Armco employes should—individually or 
in groups—do an act of kindness, 

Christmas in April. The idea caught 
on immediately. Typical “acts,” now 
planned months ahead, include: gifts of 
food, clothing, toys, flowers to the sick or 
needy, to families of Armco veterans killed 
in the war. Two employes’ sons are being 
financed through college. 

And, since Armco has branches all 
over the world, the celebrations are not 
confined to Ohio. Company nurses of the 
Calcutta branch went by canoe and ox- 
cart into northern Bengal to treat sick 
natives, leave them medicines, Johannes- 
burg employes have donated equipment— 
including a modern playground—to a 
South African deaf children’s school. 

Last year they ran a contest at the 
school—to find out which child could eat 
the most American ice cream. 


Dolls at Work 


To study plant efficiency more 
closely than can be done with blue- 
prints, the Ford Motor Co. builds 
scale models of its factories (4 inch 
to the ft.), complete with miniature 
workers. Here an “employe” is be- 
ing put in working position near the 
scale model of a giant hydraulic 
press. When completed, this model, 
one of many, will cover a table 17 
feet wide by 50 feet long. 
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is Great Tobacco 
tars 2 Ways! 


it’s the tobacco that pleases two kinds 
of smokers — it’s PRINCE ALBERT... the 
world’s largest-selling tobacco! 











Prince Albert 
is my idea of a real 

comfort smoke. 
PA. has a swell, rich flavor, 
Yet its gentle on © 
my tongue! 







| 
| 








“It’s always a pleasure to have 
a pipe loaded with P.A.,” says 
Charles K. Selvey, “because 
Prince Albert is a real joy 
smoke. P.A. is mild and tongue- 
gentle. And that crimp cut fea- 
ture makes Prince Albert pack 
better too!” 


OC habe 4¢, Auber 


OR “PAPERS 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
Winston-Salem; N. C. 













For easy VWimes 
rolling, its crimp cut 
Prince Albert with 
me. PA. rolls up 
quick asa flash. 
Nice and firm_full 
of flavor ! 














“I certainly enjoy the swell ‘makin’s’ smokes 

I get with Prince Albert,” says Joseph 

C. Topper. “Crimp cut P.A. rolls up 

fast and neat. Smokes tasty — 
cool and mild.” 
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The World 


Turkey Stands Fast 


Threat of Russia forces her to spend 
too much on her army, but she 
won't yield to Soviet demands 


Herbert Hoover, back from Europe, 
says most of Greece’s problems could be 
lifted by one man—Joseph Stalin. That 
goes for Turkey, too. 

In normal times, Turkey could get by 
with a standing army of 150,000. But 
these aren’t normal times for a country 
which, like Turkey, shares a border with 
the Soviet Union. Russia wants a share 
in control of the Dardanelles, strategic 
corridor from South Russia to the Medi- 
terranean, and covets the northeastern 
Turkish provinces of Kars and Ardahan. 
This territory, ceded to Turkey by Mos- 
cow in 1921, adds up to 6,600 square miles 
with a population of 305,500. To meet 
the Soviet threat, Turkey is forced to 
keep 800,000 men under arms—five times 
as many as she would otherwise need. 

The Burden. Turkey has a popula- 
tion of 20 million (70% peasant), This 
means that nearly one of every 20 Turks 
must bear arms for a country that is not 
at war and doesn’t want war, but is ready 
to fight to protect its independence. Under 
the same ratio, the U.S. would have to 
maintain an army of 7 million (proposed 
U.S. budget calls for only 1,070,000). 

Says Turkey’s Premier Redep (mean- 
ing very strong man) Peker (pronounced 
pay-caré): “Russia’s threat to Turkey has 
hindered the resumption of normal life 
and every social project is affected by the 
financial burden of the army.” 

Also set back is the industrialization 
program set up in October 1923 by Kemal 
Ataturk, the father of the Turkish. repub- 
lic. He established industries to produce 
textiles, cellulose, leather, shoes, cement, 
some iron and steel. Today these fac- 
tories, owned and operated by the state, 
produce 65% of Turkey’s consumer goods. 

Workers Are Scarce. Despite Eu- 
rope’s lowest wage scales, costs of produc- 
tion are sky high. As a result, U.S. steel 
and British and Italian cotton goods sell 
in Turkey for four and five times less 
than Turkish-made products. Chief rea- 
son: inefficient operation because the best 
Turkish manpower is in the army. 

Between wars no country made more 
progress than Turkey. She built schools 
and universities. To improve her credit, 
she repaid $460 million in debts accrued 
by the old Ottoman Empire. Her state 
bank, the Sumerbank, starting with 20 
million Turkish pounds (2.8 pounds equal 
$1), increased its capital tenfold. And in 
May 1946, with a payment of $4.5 million, 
Turkey became the first nation to settle 
her U.S. lend-lease account, 

Ataturk, who feared the battle fleets 
of the Western powers more than he did 
Russia, established his capital well inland 
at Ankara. Under the Sultans, Ankara 
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(then called Angora) was a desolate vil- 
lage. Today it is a thriving city of 225,- 
ooo. Its boulevards are wider than those 
of Washington’s Pennsylvania ave. It has 
modern buildings and fine homes built in 
the style of California villas. 

Crosby's There. Ankara has no le- 
gitimate theaters, but a few movie houses 
which show 10-year-old Hollywood films 
like Spencer Tracy in Captains Coura- 
geous, Luise Rainer in The Good Earth, 
and Wazkiki Wedding, featuring Bing 
Crosby singmg Sweet Leilani. 

Stores are owned and operated by the 
state. They are well stocked with native 
food, meat, flour, but have almost no lux- 
uries. Prices are up 500% over the pre- 
war level, but there’s no black market. 

At best, military aid from the U.S. 
would bring Turkey only temporary relief. 
Most of that would be used to augment 
her poorly equipped army with mobile 
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divisions, thus permitting a smaller strik- 
ing force. What Turkey really needs are 
reconstruction loans to put industry on its 
feet and to: 

1) Construct a 13,000-mile network 
of roads, similar to the German super- 
highways. 

2) Extend and re-equip the outmoded 
Turkish railroad. 

3) Build more schools, hospitals and 
maternity homes. 

Politics. Until recently a one-party 
state, Turkey doesn’t measure up to the 
U.S. conception of a democracy. Presi- 
dent Ismet Inonu still operates as a vir- 
tual dictator. But he has no concentration 
camps and permits the Democratic Party 
to operate in opposition to his People’s 
Republican Party. In last year’s elections 
the Democratic Party won 8o seats in 
Parliament to 365 for the People’s Repub- 
lican Party. 

The Turks are cold and suspicious 
about anything Russian, They have been 
feuding with the Russians off and on for 
300 years. So far as Russia is concerned, 
they hope for the best, expect the worst, 
but won’t yield an inch to Soviet demands. 


Turkish Information Service 


STEP LIVELY. Threat of Russia forces Turkey to keep 800,000 of her young men in arms. 
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Pathfinder Map 


Russia wants a share in control of Dardanelles, covets provinces of Kars and Ardahan. 





Turkish Information Service 


Istanbul, a city of domes and spires, is on the Bosporus, gateway to the Dardanelles. 
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Slight Error 


For the murder of 4 million “slaves” 
in the Nazi Oswiecim horror camp, a War- 
saw, Poland, war crimes court last week 
decreed that one man must pay with his 
life. 

Sentenced to be hanged was beady- 
eyed Rudolf Hoess, 47, Oswiecim com- 
mandant. Before sentence was passed, the 
Polish judge asked Hoess: “How does it 
feel to run a murder plant producing 4 
million corpses?” 

Answered Hoess: “It was only 2 mil- 
lion.” 


Birth of a Nation 


Independence came for Indonesia after 
more than three centuries of Dutch rule. 
A delegation representing the Indonesian 
Republic (Java, Sumatra and Madura) 
met with one representing the Netherlands 
in the white-porticoed Rijswipk Palace, 
home of the governor general, in Java’s 
capital, Batavia. 

There the new republic’s premier, 
Sutan Sjahrir, and Queen Wilhelmina’s 
representative, Dr. Hubertus J. van Mook, 
formally signed the Pact. of Cheribon. 
(Cheribon is a small port in northern 
Java [see map] where the pact was origi- 
nally drafted last November.) 

As signatures were affixed to the 18- 
article document, jubilant natives demon- 
strated noisily. Streets were arched in 
vines and flowers, and firecrackers burst 
with sharp reports. Many Indonesians cel- 
ebrated by observing their traditional 
feast of slametan, a religious rite for im- 
portant occasions. 

Friendly Enemies. Signing of the 
pact ended a 20-month revolt against the 
Dutch. But much remained to be done 
before the Indonesians would feel secure 
in their new independence. They still dis- 
trusted their former masters and the 
Dutch were still sending troops to the In- 
dies. One newspaper asked: “How can we 
banish distrust when the Dutch still arro- 
gantly display their military might?” 

Economically, the signing of the pact 
was of the greatest importance to Indo- 
nesians. For the last 20 months Dutch 
ships have been blockading the Indies. 
Lifting of the blockade would mean a 
resumption’ of exports—91% of the 
world’s quinine, 86% of its pepper, 72% 
of its kapok (used in soapmaking and mat- 
tress filling), plus much of its rubber, 
cocoanuts, palm oil and tea, 

Also to be affected in a 15-year pro- 
gram outlined by the Indonesian Presi- 
dent, dark-eyed half-Japanese Achmed 
Soekarno, was the transfer of ro to 15 
million persons from crowded Java to 
uncrowded Sumatra, Java, world’s richest 
and most densely populated island (826 
persons to the square mile), has long been 
the most important member of the Indies. 

Dutch Decline. Politically, the sign- 
ing meant that the third of the world’s 
three richest empires (England, France 
and The Netherlands) was foundering on 
the wave of independence that had swept 
over southeast Asia. 

Since August 1945, when’ the Japa- 
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Indonesian Republic 
E33 Status to be decided 
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Pathfinder 


NEWCOMER. How new United States of Indonesia compares with U.S. (SEE: Birth of a Nation) 


nese recognized Indonesian independence, 
Dutch leaders in Amsterdam have seen 
the handwriting on the wall. But for more 
than a year they delayed, hoping they 
could salvage part of the empire. Soekarno 
and his adherents remained immovable: 
The 250,000 whites who controlled the 
lives of 75 million Indonesians must re- 
linquish power. 

The Offer. Finally, the Dutch pro- 
posed a United States of Indonesia com- 
posed of the Indonesian Republic, Borneo, 
the “Great East” (islands north and east 
of Java and Borneo) and Dutch New 
Guinea. This USI would stretch for more 
than 3,000 miles between the Asiatic main- 
land and Australia and the Philippines. 

Already two important steps have 
been taken in its formation. In December 
1945, the Great East was proclaimed as 
a sovereign state of USI. Second step was 
the Cheribon pact. Borneo’s status re- 
mains to be decided. So does that of Brit- 
ish New Guinea, although some thihk the 





International 


THEIR MAJESTIES. King Paul and Queen Fred- 
erika. (SEE: Greece's New King) 


latter may become a part of the great 
East. Also still to be worked out is a new 
constitution to be drafted by a demo- 
cratically elected constituent assembly. 


Starting From Scratch 


Since 1945, Britain’s Laborites have 
stressed the importance of increasing ex- 
ports. High on the list is wool, The softer 
woolens are being sent abroad, while only 
the coarser fabrics stay home. Of all their 
shortages, this is the one that gets closest 
to Britons. As one member of Parliament 
said: “There will be an itch in every 
stitch of new underwear made by the 
trade.” 


Greece’s New King 


Greece changed heads last week with- 
out losing breath. King George II, “the 
laughless one,” who returned last, fall to 
the throne he loathed after his third exile 
in 25 years, died of a heart attack, His 
brother, Paul, who had arranged the plebi- 
scite which brought George out of exile, 
inherited the hottest seat in Europe. 

What Greece needed was a strong 
man. George wasn’t, On paper, neither is 
Paul. Most of his 45 years have been spent 
in frivolity at European play spots like 
Monte Carlo and in becoming adept at 
flying, yachting, mountain climbing. 

Wedding Bells. In 1938, with 40 
princes present and 20 bishops officiating, 
he married Princess Frederika, German- 
born great-great-granddaughter of Brit- 
ain’s Queen Victoria. Their children: So- 
phia, 9; Irene, 5; and the new crown 
prince, Constantine, 6 (named for Paul's 
father). 

In Paul’s favor is his war record as 
a commander in the Greek navy and, 
after the Nazi triumph, in Cairo, South 
Africa and with the exiled Greek govern- 
ment in London, Better still is the fact 
that he had no part of George’s deal- 
ings with the hated dictator, “Little John” 
Metaxas. Liberal and royalist deputies 
heard Greece’s sixth king since the nation 
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Italian Fishermen Rebuild Their Fleet 


Italy lost most of her big fish- 
ing fleet in the war, but fishermen, 
turned shipbuilders, have rebuilt 70% 
of it. 

The men of Terracina (see pic- 
tures) did a lot of improvising to over- 


come the lack of modern tools and the 
shortage of materials. 
They raided forests at night to 


won independence from Turkey in 1833 
take his oath. Said Paul: “I shall devote 
all the strength of my soul to the good 
of the nation. Our eternal fatherland is 
calling us today to a struggle of existence 
for her independence and her liberties. 
United we shall bring this struggle to an 
end, Long live Greece.” 

But no monarch’s words could bring 
union to strife-torn Greece. To leftists it 
made no difference that King Paul had re- 
placed King George. For what they hate 
is the monarchy itself. 

As Greece’s new helmsman was set- 
ting his course, Britain officially pulled up 
stakes in Greece, though it will continue 
token assistance until U.S. aid comes. In 
seven years Britain spent $349 million 
($164 million in the last 15 months) to 
bolster Greek economy, fight communism. 
Cost to every man, woman and child in 
the United Kingdom: $3.50. 
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cut their own timber. Owners’ protests 
went for naught in a land where food 
is scarce. Wooden pegs were used for 
nails. Work was interrupted for days 
while the men combed the countryside 
for tar. Patchwork instead of canvas 
sails will propel the ships. They won’t 
win any prizes, but they will bring in 
the food Italy sorely needs. 


World Press 





Asia and the Atom 


Three hundred years ago the Mogul 
Emperor Humayan built a fort at the 
ancient city of Indraprastha, now New 
Delhi, India. Last week in that bastion’s 
ruins, spokesmen for 1.2 billion people 
talked about Asia’s growing independence 
from the Western world. 

To this first Inter-Asian Relations 
Conference came 200 delegates, from the 
continent’s 30 republics, colonies and 
kingdoms. 

The peoples concerned number more 
than half the world’s population. Millions 
live in modern cities; more dwell in mud- 
brick settlements, thatched huts, goat’s- 
hair tents. But all share thirst for freedom. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, vice presi- 
dent of India’s interim government, set 
the keynote: “For too long we of Asia 
have been petitioners in western courts 





and chanceries, That story must now be- 
long to the past. We propose to stand on 
our own feet and to cooperate with others 
who are prepared to cooperate with us. 
We do not intend to be the playthings 
of others.” 

America and Britain sent representa- 
tives. India’s Moslems wouldn’t come be- 
cause they refused to play second fiddle 
to Nehru. Likewise absent were the Japa- 
nese, Allied officials had said “No.” 

"Ye Prisoners of Starvation.” Dele- 
gates talked much of individual freedom, 
but—ironically—seemed to look upon the 
Soviet Union with its dictatorship as 
“progressive.” Representatives of the six 
“federal states” of Soviet Central Asia 
had an evangelist’s field day. They urged, 
besides political freedom, such economic 
freedom as they said had been achieved 
in the Soviet Union. They gave Nehru a 
silken gown, sash and cap. He responded 
with a plug for “the Soviet republics of 
Asia which have advanced so rapidly in 
our generation and which have so many 
lessons to teach us.” 

At the end of the 10-day meeting 
Mohandas K. Gandhi, frail and holy lead- 
er of India’s national movement, begged 
Asia to conquer the West with love and 
truth. The West, he said, faces the atomic 
future with despair and will “welcome 
such a conquest.” Next scheduled session 
of Asia’s conference: China, 1949. 


A Princess Comes of Age 


On April 21, 21 candles will sparkle 
on a British royal birthday cake. That’s 
the day Princess Elizabeth Alexandra 
Mary Windsor, heir-apparent to the Brit- 
ish throne, comes of age. 

At Capetown, where the royal family 
will wind up a South African tour, the 
government will give Elizabeth diamonds 
worth $80,000, Her father, King George 
VI, may make her a duchess. 


The West vs. Moscow 


A Washington Daily News headline 
told the story in five words: 

BIG 4 HURTLING 
NOWHERE WORDILY 

At Moscow, meetings got longer. 
Words piled up by the thousands. Tem- 
pers were sharper, Agreement was farther 
away. 

Whatever Secretary Marshall, Brit- 
ain’s Bevin and France’s Bidault were for, 
Russia’s Molotov (with Uncle Joe in the 
Kremlin just Across the street) were 
against. The stumbling block was Ger- 
many, in general, and German reparations 
in particular. About reparations, Marshall 
said: “It looks very much to us as though 
the Soviet Union is trying to sell the 
same horse twice.” 

Marshall’s chief advisor on Germany, 
Gen. Lucius D. Clay, returned to his post 
in the Reich. He said agreement on rep- 
arations and economic unity “can’t pos- 
sibly be realized.” 

At week’s end it looked as if both 
teams soon would be packing their bags 
and heading for home, as if leaving the 
game a scoreless tie. 
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Felix Morley, PATHFINDER editorial 
consultant, is now visiting Western Eu- 
rope. From Paris, he cabled this report 
of how people in Britain and France are 
living and thinking today: 


It is not merely the time saved 
which makes flying to Europe a memora- 
ble experience. The speed of the crossing 
—under 20 hours from New York to 
London—is a reminder of the way the 
globe is shrinking. But equally impres- 
sive are the physical differences between 
the Old and New Worlds as brought out 
in a bird’s-eye view. 

Flying over Newfoundland, at the 
end of March still thickly covered with 
snow, one realizes the undeveloped na- 
ture of that British possession, As far 
as the eye can reach there is no sign of 
man; not a house nor a road, nothing 
but a waste of forest and barren wilder- 
ness, dotted with lakes and streams but 
without trace of any human handiwork. 
Loneliness is not ended but emphasized 
when the plane lands at Gander, the 
outpost of the Western Hemisphere 
where something over 1,000 people have 
been brought together to form the first 
settlement which owes its existence 
wholly to the airplane. Though it is only 
a clearing in the wilderness, as many as 
10 trans-Atlantic planes a day, coming 
and going, now stop at Gander. 

Contrasts. After a night over the 
Atlantic—2,000 miles wide at this point 
—the plane drops down to cross the 
Irish coastline and comes to earth at 
Shannon. Here the panorama is com- 
pletely opposite from that of Newfound- 
land. Instead of the white expanse of 
snow there is the rich brown of newly- 
ploughed fields, broken by the green of 
early spring. Instead of limitless forest 
there are countless little farms, clinging 
to well-marked roads or perched on al- 
most treeless hillsides. Instead of wilder- 
ness, every acre seems under cultivation. 
Where a field is in pasture it is dotted 
with cows or sheep. 

This contrast between spacious 
America and congested Europe becomes 
more pronounced as one moves on to the 
great cities of London and Paris. Of 
course the United States also has its 
huge centers of population and from 
the air London seems to reach out less 
than does New York. But Europe’s cities 
do not have the same reserves of open 
land around them, And each of the little 
European countries, with its separate 
coinage, stamps, officials and trade bar- 
riers, is small in fact and seems patheti- 
cally so when traversed by the speeding 
airplane. 

The feeling that the airplane is in- 
compatible with a divided Europe grows 
stronger as one notes the effect of the 
wartime bombings. The damage to Lon- 
don is nothing like that experienced by 
the German cities, but in some ways is 
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Are We Closer to Europe? 
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HIGH WATERS AND PRICES. Spring floods add to Britain's misery. Across the Channel, 
French grocers cut sky-high food prices, but have no meat or butter to sell. 


worse than ore had imagined. There are 
not many blocks where all the houses 
have been demolished, but there is am- 
ple evidence to bear out the official state- 
ment that one out of every three London 
houses has suffered injury. No bomb had 
fallen within a block of the home of 
friends with whom I stayed. But this 
old Eighteenth Century residence was 
nevertheless so shaken that doors and 
windows will not close, 

England, emerging from the worst 
winter of a century, is battered in its 
morale as well as in the physical sense. 
Floods, still clearly visible from the air, 
have ruined the spring planting and 
drowned much precious livestock. Food 
was scarce before this crowning disaster. 
It will be more so in the months ahead. 
People are not only shabby but obvious- 
ly undernourished and nervous. They 
tell you frankly that 1o million English- 
men must either emigrate or face starva- 
tion, 

French Prices. Though French pol- 
itics are more unstable than those of 
England, France is economically in bet- 
ter shape. In Paris there is no meat, no 
butter and very little milk, while infla- 
tion has reached a more serious level 
than in England. But prospects seem 
gradually to grow brighter in France 
while across the Channel they have re- 
cently become blacker. Merchants have 
responded well to the government’s plea 
to lower all prices by 10%, in two in- 
stallments, and the level of French pro- 
duction is mounting. 

There is, however, much anxiety 
over the growth of communism and much 
speculation as to the tactics which the 
French Communist Party, with more rep- 
resentatives in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties than any other, will follow after the 
close of the Moscow Conference. Com- 
munists have infiltrated the army and 
police and now dominate all organized 





labor. Many Frenchmen believe that if 
Stalin gave the order Paris, at least, 
could be taken over by the Communists 
overnight, But it is also believed that 
Moscow wants to make sure of Eastern 
Germany first. 

Nobody expects anything of this 
sort in England. But political changes 
are nevertheless coming there as a result 
of the deterioration and the unsolved 
fuel crisis which still keeps London’s 
streets completely blacked out at night. 
One report has it that Mr, Attlee will 
soon step down as Prime Minister, hand- 
ing the leadership to popular Ernest 
Bevin, the Foreign Secretary. Whatever 
the political change, it will be in the 
direction of a firmer socialism. I have 
met no Conservative who thinks his 
party has any chance of staging a come- 
back, 

Leftward. As a result of the war, 
both England and France have moved 
far to the left, and will probably move 
farther. Both countries are floundering 
in a bog of bureaucracy. People are be- 
coming reconciled to a permanently low- 
ered standard of living, somewhat offset 
by many forms of subsidies. 

Shortages of every kind are said to 
necessitate government controls, and 
these controls in turn intensify and per- 
petuate shortages. Nobody seems to have 
the energy or even the will to cut the 
vicious circle. People are tired, hungry, 
cold and apathetic. Eight years of war 
and upheaval have conditioned them, 
English and French alike, to acceptance 
of socialism, 

The airplane has brought the United 
States and Western Europe much closer, 
so far as time of travel is concerned. 
But it is doing nothing to narrow a gap 
in popular thinking which is far wider, 
as between Europe and America, than 
when I last visited London and Paris, 
10 years ago, 
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Science 





Psychologically, It Missed 


Maybe editors don’t really believe 
the old newspaper maxim: “When man 
bites dog, that’s news!” Or perhaps they 
were skittish because the story came in on 
April Fool’s Day. Anyway, there were no 
big headlines: “Mountain Hits Plane!” 

That’s what happened, however. An 
airliner carrying sightseers over erupting 
Mt. Hekla, in southern Iceland, was sol- 
idly clouted by a rock-fragment the vol- 
cano threw up, No one was hurt. 


Prophet's Report 


“You can be fairly certain,” the edi- 
torial said, “of this: The discoverer of the 
secret of atomic power is alive on Earth 
today.” That was in 1938. 

Six months before Drs. Otto Hahn 
and Fritz Strassman, in distant Berlin, 
were due to stumble on uranium fission, 
this might have sounded like wild talk to 
some readers. But it didn’t to the more 
than 100,000 addicts who waited from 
mid-month to mid-month for John W. 
Campbell’s editorials in Astounding Sci- 
ence Fiction. 

To them tall, tousled, intense, young- 
ish Editor Campbell is a prophet, and if 
they can fix it he is not going to be with- 
out honor, either. They are a select, high- 
powered group (numbering at least one 
Nobel prize winner in their ranks). Since 
Hiroshima they have become what one 
(rival) science popularizer calls “distress- 





ingly articulate.” Considerable attention 
was called to the editorials Campbell con- 
tinues to pound out in the little Street & 
Smith pulp-monthly. Even Street & Smith 
finally sat up and took notice; so did the 
book publishers, Henry Holt & Co. 

Feet in the Future. Campbell gath- 
ered his editorials, wrote a continuity 
(and a historical development introduc- 
tion his ASF readers wouldn’t have needed) 
and Holt is publishing it as The Atomic 
Story ($3). It comes closest of any of 
the A-energy popularizations yet to mak- 
ing good Campbell’s claim that atomic 
energy—in principle—is no harder to un- 
derstand than bridge. 

However, better even than his ex- 
planations of nuclear physics are the spec- 
ulative sections of the book, Built from 
editorials he wrote for consumption by 
science fiction readers, they have a dis- 
tinctive day-after-tomorrow flavor and a 
viewpoint uncluttered with hangovers from 
pre-Hiroshima days. 

For example, it seems to have oc- 
curred to only very few of the people wor- 
ried about tension among the Big Three 
that the whole “Big Power” set-up in in- 
ternational relations may pop like a bub- 
ble under the impact of atomic energy. 
Quite conceivably, says Campbell, highly 
industrialized Sweden may have atomic 
bombs before Russia does. Will this make 
Sweden a bigger power than Russia? 

At any rate, he thinks, the atomic 
weapons will act as an “equalizer” just as 
the .45 pistol did in the old West. And 
they may switch human conflict from the 
“feud” theory (the whole family or na- 
tion, innocent and guilty alike, lumped in 
battle and blame) to the “duel” theory 
(in which the danger and blame fall only 


Acme 


FOR SIZE. Ch'in pyramid (top) is king-size by Egypt's standards. (SEE: Pharaoh? Phooey!) 
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Acme 


GERMAN SCIENTISTS. No home from home 
for them here? (SEE: Coming or Going?) 


on the combative individual). Campbell 
likes the duel theory better; it tends to 
eliminate people (or groups) who are slow 
in their reactions or incurably bad-man- 
nered. 

Bigger—But Better? He thinks in- 
dustrial uses of atomic energy may be 
less glamorous than people expect. Its 
first application, he says, probably will be 
in city-residential or factory heating—not 
in power production. Controllable nuc- 
lear reactions can’t yet produce high 
enough temperatures to use with genera- 
tor turbines. Whereas to heat New York 
for a day consumes the energy equivalent 
of a score of A-bombs. 

Campbell fears bombs will be made 
bigger. Possibly a present day plutonium 
bomb will be only the percussion-cap for 
giant missiles of the future, “loaded” (if 
the thermo-mechanics can be worked out ) 
with lithium and hydrogen, or other light 
elements which will fission only at sun- 
like heat—furnished by plutonium. 

He adds that “dusting” localities with 
radio-active pile by-products will be cheap- 
er death-dealing, anyway, and more grue- 
some even if slower. Probably the Army 
could have done this to Japan a year 
before the A-bomb was ready, he thinks. 
He doesn’t know why they didn’t. 

The really most important effect of 
atomic energy, says prophet Campbell, is 
that the sciences of man—especially psy- 
chology—will have to be fostered to pro- 
mote social change. Or—there won’t be 
anyone left to change. 


Pharaoh? Phooey! 


There is a giant pyramid, probably 
twice as high (1,000 ft.) and three times 
as broad (1,500 ft.) as those the Pharaohs 
left, at the foot of the Tsingling Moun- 
tains in Shensi province, China. 

So reported Col. Maurice Sheahan, 
Trans-World Airways’ Far Eastern direc- 
tor and ex-supply chief for the famed Fly- 
ing Tigers. No down-country Chinese 
could tell him anything about the pyramid 
he had found. But Dr. Joseph Wong, Ori- 
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ental scholar at the Library of Congress, 
found it without much trouble—in a Jap- 
anese archaeology book. The pyramid, a 
huge mud burial mound, was built in the 
third century B.C. for a Ch’in dynasty 
monarch, Originally it encased a tomb 
and funeral trappings crusted with gold 
and pearls, However, said Dr. Wong, it 
was thoroughly looted several centuries 
ago. And no one in Western China has 
paid much attention to it since. 


Coming or Going? 

Should the 1,000 German technicians 
being imported by Army and Navy be 
offered U.S, citizenship—or sent back to 
Germany, perhaps to work for the USSR? 

The Federation of American Scien- 
tists disdains them as ex-Nazis, wants 
them shipped back. Newspaper editorials 
have urged: Keep them from the Russians. 
But a third view came from an expert on 
human morality and frailty, the Rev. 
Bernard Iddings Bell, advisor of the Epis- 
copal Bishop of Chicago: 

“Most German scientists in this coun- 
try now were scientists first, patriotic Ger- 
mans second, Nazis only incidentally .. . 
cases must be considered individually. Let 
them stay here, let them become citizens 
if they are decent people who believe in 
our institutions. Those I happen to know 
do so believe.” 


300,000 New Vegetables 


“Thousands of years ago... men 
selected wheat to become a crop because 
with simple muscular effort they could 
thresh the grain and make it into bread.” 

Unfortunately, they have continued 
to choose their crops on this basis ever 
since, added President Wheeler McMillen 
at the annual meeting of the National 
Farm Chemurgic Council in Oklahoma 
City. Result: surplus crops in a few do- 
mesticated plant species, unexplored har- 
vest possibilities in 300,000 others. 

Moreover, pointed out McMillen, “A 
surplus in one place means , . . too little 
has been produced somewhere else.” A 
switch to new crops by half of each year’s 
surplus-growers, applied over a _ wide 
enough area, soon would balance supply 
with a reliable demand. 

Where are suitable, sure-selling new 
crops coming from? Chemurgy already 
has stimulated production of vast soil- 
wealth from new crops: soy beans, tung 
nuts, waxy maize, lemon grass, chia, guar, 
milkweed floss, 

Plant Census. One of the methods 
of contributing to the world’s feed-bag 
would be to make a complete survey of 
plant species all over the world. This 
would be even more worth while than the 
mineral survey lately urged by the Secre- 
tary of Interior, declared McMillen. 

Moreover, a means for this exists in 
the Fulbright Act of 1946, which would 
finance research scholarships to foreign 
countries, by sales of surplus U.S. prop- 
erty abroad. The Pacific Science Con- 
ference suggested some researcher should 
seek “new, useful, disease-free plants, in- 
cluding forest trees.” 
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@ A recent survey of public opinion 
indicated that lots of folks have been 
“seeing” a mirage of railroad profits 
that weren’t there. 

Most people thought that 10% would 
be a fair profit for railroads — nine out 
of ten said 6% or more would be fair. 
But the fact is that the railroads don’t 
come out anywhere near that well. 

In the years since 1938 —four of 
them war years of tremendous traffic — 
the railroads earned an average of only 
4% per year on their net investment in 
tracks, cars, engines, shops, stations and 
all the things it takes to produce the 
rail service which the nation needs. 

In 1946 — with wages and prices of 
material and fuel up more than 509% 
above prewar levels —railroads still 
hauled freight at prewar rates. Even 
with a slight increase in rates during the 
latter half of the year, their earnings on 


net investment dropped to an average 
of only 234%. Some railroads earned 
more, but others showed no profit at 
all — were, indeed, in the red for the 
year of the heaviest peacetime traffic 
in history. 

At the end of 1946, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission authorized 
higher freight rates to become effective 
in 1947. These increases will help the 
railroads to meet their rising costs, and 
will give them a better chance to im- 
prove their equipment, roadways, and 
other facilities — improvements neces- 
sary for continually better service to the 
public. 

But even with these increases, in 
1947 railroads as a whole will probably 
average little more than 3% on their 
investments — just about half the 6% 
which is as little as anyone would con- 
sider a fair profit. 
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YOUR SHOES 


EMBARRASSING, ISN'T IT? 
you 


veo SHINOLA | 


@ If you care about the way you look to 
other people, the appearance of your shoes 
is something you can’t overlook. And that’s 
where Shinola comes in. In addition to im- 
proving your appearance, Shinola’s scientific 
combination of oily waxes helps hold in and 
replenish the normal oils in leather — helps 
maintain flexibility, and that means longer 
wear. KEEP "EM SHINING WITH SHINOLA, 
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Sports 


Good Hunting 


Pennsylvania’s Game Commission 
trapped 29,000 rabbits on non-hunting 
areas, released them on open hunting 
grounds, bought and released another 74,- 
coo Missouri cottontails between Dec. 1 
and Mar. 1. Next fall, said the Commis- 
sion, ought to be one of the Common- 
wealth’s best rabbit seasons ever, 


Olympic Eve 


Just a few days remained before a 
pistol shot would send off sprinters and 
distance runners in the Drake and Penn 
Relays, first of the 1947 outdoor track 
season’s big college meets. In chilly spring 
weather, college athletes were training for 
what will be the most important season in 
a decade. This year’s results will deter- 
mine who will make up the U.S. Olympic 
team in London next year. 

To screen available Olympic talent, 
the 42 regional associations of the Ama- 
teur Athletic Union, largest sport body in 
the world, will hold their own annual com- 
petitions. Winners at these regional meets 
will compete in four semi-finals which 
will help decide who will take part in the 
final Olympic tryouts in New York or 
Minneapolis in July. 

The call of Olympic honors thus 
heightened interest in coming events at 


home. Hopes ran high at Philadelphia that 
last season’s record competition—3,000 
athletes, 40,000 spectators—would be at 
least equalled at this year’s 53rd annual 
running of the Penn Relays—oldest and 
biggest of them all—on Apr. 25-26. The 
same week-end at Des Moines, Iowa, the 
Drake Relays will give Midwestern ath- 
letes a chance to prove themselves. 

Records Ahead. Next come the 
West Coast Relays in May. Both the 
IC4A’s annual championship at Penn’s 
Franklin Field and the Big Nine cham- 
pionship at Evanston, Ill., are set for 
May 30-31. Highlight of the season will 
be AAU’s U.S. track and field champion- 
ship at Lincoln, Nebr., July 4-—5—consid- 
ered the national championship event. 

While coaches and officials make no 
predictions, indications point to a lively 
1947 season that will see records broken 
on the field and at the gate. As in every 
other sport, boom times are here for 
track. 


Unhappy Happy 

’Twas sometime in April in ’45 and 
there’s hardly a fan who doesn’t remem- 
ber that it was then that U.S. Sen. Albert . 
B. (Happy) Chandler, ex-governor of 
Kentucky, was elected to the high office 
of baseball commissioner. 

It was Yankee President Larry Mac- 
Phail who, to the astonishment of a good 
proportion of the baseball world, proposed 
Chandler as new commissioner at a Cleve- 
land meeting. In the wink of an eye he 
was elected to the $50,000-a-year job for 
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Just a Bit of Heaven 


Ex-heavyweight champ Max Baer 
who, with former light-heavyweight 
king Maxie Rosenbloom, is touring the 
country in night club and radio skits, 
stepped before this microphone in an 
Indianapolis tabernacle. There, for his 
former sparring partner; Evangelist 


Curley Owen, Baer led 5,000 persons 
in singing Rock of Ages. 

Explained the irrepressible Baer— 
who once was kayoed by Joe Louis, 
but still looked better than most cur- 
rent title contenders: “There’s a little 
bit of good in all of us.” 
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Crockett: Washington Star 


EX-SENATOR. Owners Rickey (left) and Mac- 
Phail made him jump. (SEE: Unhappy Happy) 


which he promptly forsook the $10,000 
Uncle Sam then was handing Senators. 

Now, two Aprils later, the man 
chosen to rule baseball from the throne of 
the late Judge Kenesaw Mountain Landis 
was up for judgment again. Almost from 
the moment he took office, Happy Chan- 
dler has been less than happy. Despite his 
love for the game and his great personal 
charm, he has labored under an almost 
impossible handicap: His seat was still 
crowded by the ghost of the stern, uncom- 
promising Landis, who for 25 years had 
thrown the fear of God into club owners 
and players alike. 

Stubbed Toe. Unfortunately, the 
new commissioner got off to a bad start 
with the press, some of whose members 
came to think he was more interested in 
hanging onto his job than in running the 
sport without fear or favor. Comparisons 
with Landis’ rule were inevitable and un- 
flattering. There was, for instance, Ernie 
Stewart, an American League umpire who, 
with Chandler’s backing, began talking 
with other umpires about better pay. 
Shortly thereafter, Stewart was fired with 
Chandler declining to intervene. 

And there was the matter of a $5,000 
fine and suspension imposed on Cardinal 
owner Sam Breadon for an “unauthorized” 
trip to Mexico during last season’s Mexi- 
can League raids. Later, Chandler called 
off the penalties. In neither case would 
Landis have backed down. 

Latest misfortune to dodge the former 
Senator was the ill-advised hearing de- 
manded by MacPhail against Brooklyn 
President Branch Rickey and Manager 
Leo Durocher. MacPhail, burning with 
rage, charged that Rickey had accused him 
of associating with gamblers and that 
Durocher, in a ghost-written newspaper 
column, had called him a “blow-hard.” 
This, said MacPhail, was “conduct detri- 
mental to baseball.” 

He Tries Hard. To Chandler’s credit 
was his unyielding opposition to gambling 
within the game—even to the extent of 
hiring ex-FBI men to shadow players and 
keep them out of fixers’ clutches. 

But to most observers, this airing of 
an over-the-fence feud had little to recom- 
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mend it. The inevitable comparison with 
Landis was that the Judge would never 
have let the name-calling get past the 
starting stage. 

Chandler had tried to handle the out- 
break in a firm and dignified way. That 
it had failed to achieve that dignity was 
not his fault. It simply seemed that no 
matter what he tried, he ended up wrong. 
He could hope, however, that with two 
years’ experience behind him, he might yet 
—in this third year—begin to get his teeth 
into his job, 


Majors Go Minor 


The Sporting News, bible of baseball, 
counted up, found big league clubs rapidly 
taking over the minor leagues. Of this 
season’s 388 minor clubs, said The News, 
234 are owned outright or have working 
agreements with the majors, 

Biggest minor league farm system is 
that. of the Brooklyn Dodgers, with 25 
clubs; second, Cubs, 21; last, Senators, 6. 


Ducks Are Down 


There was no doubt about it. Last 
season had been one of the poorest on rec- 
ord. Anybody with half an eye could see 
that the duck population was going down, 
that there were too many hunters after 
too few birds. 

No one was'more conscious of this 
than the Government’s Fish & Wildlife 
Service which, for 13 years, has made an 
annual wildfowl inventory in the U.S. This 
year, under Director Albert M. Day, the 
Service made its most extensive census, ex- 
tending the count to Mexico, Central 
America, Alaska and Canada. 

Big Drop. Results, Day asserted, 
would help determine whether there would 
be a sharp cut in the length of the 1947 
duck hunting season or, as the National 
Audubon Society recommended, a closed 
season. 


Last week, as sportsmen angrily de- | 
bated the Audubon moratorium recom- | 


mendation, these results confirmed nat- 
uralists’ worst fears, From 125 million in 
1944, 105 million in 1945 and 80 million 
in 1946, North American wildfowl num- 
bers had dwindled to an alarming 54 mil- 
lion. Of this number 72% were ducks, 
What Now? In the face of this, 


everyone knew that next fall’s duck hunt- | 


ing season would have to be shorter than 
the 45-day period of 1946. But no one was 
sure that a moratorium would be called. 

“We are not considering a closed 
season at this time,” Day said, adding, 
however, that “final determination” of 
season regulations could not be made un- 
til June or July—after a check of north- 
ern breeding ground populations. “We had 
less than half the present number of ducks 
in the early ’30s,” he said, “and did not 
order a moratorium then.” 

But Audubon President John H. Baker 
saw no need to wait before ordering a tem- 
porary closing or further drastic hunting 
restrictions. He could see, he said, “no 
historical precedent” for believing that 
“the downward cycle in waterfowl popu- 
lation” would be over soon. 
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IS YOUR HAIR SO DRY 

IT BREAKS AND FALLS? 
Kreml is a highly specialized hair tonic. 
Grand to lubricate a dry scalp. Makes 
hair feel softer, more pliable and look as 
if it had some ‘body’ to it. Also removes 
itchy loose dandruff. 





DON'T SLICK HAIR DOWN 
WITH GREASY GOO! 


Kreml keeps hair neatly groomed longer 
with a handsome lustre yet never gives 
it that cheap, greasy, patent leather look. 





GET THAT SUCCESSFUL 
KREML-GROOMED LOOK! 


Kreml contains a special combination of 
hair grooming ingredients, which is 
found in NO OTHER hair tonic. Kreml is 
preferred among America’s most suc- 
cessful men — it assures such natural 
looking hair grooming — always so neat. 
Helps keep your scalp ‘HYGIENIC’, too. 
Enjoy Kreml’s extra advantages. 


KREML 44m 


A product of R. B. Semler, Inc. 
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A SUIT TO SEW. Simplicity Printed Pattern 1866, 25c, 
11 to 18. Size 12 takes 4 yds. 35"; '/2 yd. for cuffs. 





Cotton Tale—Summer Chapter 


Cotton pickin’s are good these days. 
Sprigged lawns, candy-striped broadcloths 
and silky batistes cascade over store 
counters. Manufacturers speak curtly of 
“adequate supply and steady deliveries.” 
But to women it all means that sewing is 
an adventure again, - 

It’s a romantic adventure because the 
artists who dream up designs for cottons 
have turned their imaginations loose and 
dipped their brushes into every color. 
Black pen squiggles against poufs of pale 
green, rose and gray look like pictures 
from a modern art collection. Quaint 
“1840 documentary prints” might have 
been part of the cargo of the old steamer 
Cotton Blossom, 

Conversation Pieces. There are 
plenty of good old standby stripes and 
checks, of course, and many plain-colored 
chambrays. But there are also fairy tale 
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broadcloths covered with milkweed, nuts 
and berries, bumble bees and ladybugs. 
And there’s a hen and chicken print that 
would keep any youngster guessing. 

These fanciful 1947 cottons will stand 
up, too. They’re guaranteed not to shrink 
more than 1% or 2% and they come out 
of the tub as crisp as they went in, So 
there’s hardly a reason why you shouldn’t 
turn out your own custom-made wardrobe 
and put saved money in the bank—or into 
more clothes. 

Four-Fifths Off. The suit above, for 
instance, would cost anywhere from $25 
up ready made. Tossed off on your own 
sewing machine it comes to about $5. 
Like all the models shown here, the suit 
was made from a Bates cotton. This one 
is a sturdy broadcloth in a hand-blocked- 
looking design of black squarish figures 
on a tan background flecked with white. 
Detachable cuffs are black cotton poplin. 
The snug jacket has self buttons, a hand- 





Bates Fabrics 


A TEAM TO SEAM. Both Simplicity Printed Patterns, 15¢. Mother's dress, 1553, 12 
to 20. Size 12: 3% yds. 35". Child's, 1573, 6 to 14. Size 10: 24/2 yds. 35”. 


span waist and a rippling fish-tail back. 

The mother and daughter dresses were 
cut from combed cotton that looks like 
the fine calicoes of great-grandmother’s 
day. The early American print comes in 
primitive colors—black and red against 
yellow. Shoulder ruffles are edged with 
red bias binding. 

Green, white, blue and shocking pink 
stripes run all ways in the three-piece 
play suit: horizontally on skirt front yoke 
and sash, on the bias on the halter and 
into a soft knot on one shoulder, 

A broad shoulder 4nd cape sleeve to 
the right, a bare shoulder to the left, a 
long skirt gathered all around—and there’s 
the summer formal, Back and front are 
just alike. There’s no trimming except the 
fabric design: narrow white stripes, broad- 
er stripes of black and shocking pink and 
still wider gray~ones covered with black 
scrolls like the exercises in an old pen- 
manship book. 

Go! These creations are only a few 
paragraphs in the summer’s cotton story. 
Actually, the story has no end. The im- 
portant thing is the beginning. So plot 
your plans. Open up the sewing table, lay 
out your material, and cut in. 
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EASY TO SEW, SO EASY TO PLAY IN. Pattern 1970, 25c, 11 to 18. Size 12: 4% yds. 
35". This and other Simplicity Printed Patterns can be bought from local stores. 
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5-ft.-2, lips of Blue 


Take cover men! John-Frederics, the 
man who creates some of the least inhib- 
ited women’s hats, has conjured up some 
weird cosmetics to match them. 

The new idea makes any blonde a 
bombshell. For her John-Frederics pre- 
scribes an opalescent powder, which gives 
off changing colors, and a rich blue lip- 
stick, Or if she’s up to fashion’s peak, 
she'll paint her mouth an off-white. 

Chocolate soda is the theme decreed 
for brunettes: tan powder, plain brown 
lipstick. But a redhead gets the real 
break. Hers is sherry powder and burnt 
cherry lipstick which take on a bright 
terra cotta hue—just like her hair. And 
more important, in tune with her topper. 


Dinner in the Bag 


At last it’s here—a ready-made din- 
ner that won’t scorch or overcook. 

It’s a new line of pre-cooked, pre- 
seasoned frozen foods, sealed, by individ- 
ual servings, in parchment bags. The cook 
simply drops the bags in a pan of boiling 
water, heats for 20 minutes. Then she 
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slits the bags and slides ready-to-eat din- 
ners onto hot plates. There’s no defrost- 
ing, no chance of spoiling the food if din- 
ner should be delayed. Best of all, there’s 
only one pot to wash, 

Now for sale only in eastern cities, 
the line includes three soups, a dozen 
meat courses, eight vegetables. Meats cost 
from 41¢ to 98¢ a portion, soup from 
19¢ to 23¢. Dinner for one starts at 85¢. 
The manufacturer admits that’s tough on 
the budget. But it’s cheaper than eating 
out, and just about as easy. 


Those Teens Again 


Parents complain that their 16-year- 
old daughter won’t come in on time from 
dates, or that junior is 14 and won’t keep 
his room neat. 

Then teen-agers retort: “What does 
it matter? We just stopped at Eddie’s 
for a hamburger and I couldn’t be a wet 
blanket.” Or: “Why should I straighten 
up my room? Mom is always snooper- 
vising.” 

The Reason. Such problems seem to 
get harder and harder, but they are not 
insoluble. It’s that the gap between gen- 





Bates Fabrics 


LASTLY, A FORMAL. Pattern 1674, 25c, 12-18. Size 
12: 5¥_ yds. 35”. (SEE: Cotton Tale—Summer Chapter) 





erations gets wider and wider, according 
to Dr. Evelyn Millis Duvall. 

In a new pamphlet, Keeping Up With 
Teen-Agers, she writes: “Parents wonder 
what the world is coming to while their 
youngsters, rubbing elbows with so many 
different worlds, are having to weigh and 
discard or retain patterns of living that 
their parents took for granted.” 

Obviously, there can be no pat rules, 
no sure-fire solutions, On questions such 
as “How late is too late?” and “How much 
money should a teen-ager have?” Dr. 
Duvall suggests points to talk about to 
reach mutual understanding. On the prob- 
lem of youth's “irresponsibility” — the 
ring in the bathtub, the dents in the car 
fender—she shows how responsibility must 
be given before it can be taken. 

What to Do. Her advice on boy-gir! 
relationships is equally sound: “The exam- 
ple of a happy, unfrustrated marriage 
with frank discussion of the emotional 
and physical aspects of sex, is the most 
useful contribution that parents can give 
their children in this field.” 

Both adults and youth have a long 
way to go in learning to regard one an- 
other as individuals. Parents can speed 
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JUICE OF ONE T 
FRESH LEMON i 


Lemon and water, when taken first 
thing on arising, makes harsh laxatives 
entirely unnecessary for most people. 


This natural fruit drink -simply the 
juice of a lemon in a glass of water= 
is all that most people need to insure 
prompt, gentle, normal elimination. 
And unlike harsh laxatives, which ir- 
ritate the system and impair nutrition, 
lemon and water is good for you! 


Millions Take Lemons for Health 
Lemons are among the richest sources 





IN A GLASS 
OF WATER 





Keep regular 
the healthful way: 


FIRST THING 
ON ARISING 


of vitamin C, which helps to restore 
energy and to resist colds and 
infection. They supply valuable 


* amounts of B; and P. They alkalinize. 


They aid appetite and digestion. 
National surveys show 12,000,000 
Americans now take lemon and water 
as a regulator or health builder. 


Not sharp or sour, lemon and water 
has only enough tang to be refreshing: 
clears the mouth, wakes you up. Try it 
10 days and see if you don’t benefit. 


Miyp regulerr the Gaatihfed way! 


Gy LEMON and WATER 

















WE WILL PAY YOU 
FOR SELLING 50- $1 ASSORTMENTS 


Great Demand for our Birthday and all Occasion 
Cards.Sell for $1-your profit to 50¢. It costs nothing 
to try - Write for samples on approval today. 


MERIT CARD CO., Dept. G 70. WILLIAM ST. NEWARK 2, N. J. 


ARBORV/ TAE , 


For Hedges or specimen trees. 5 yr. old, a 
FOR AN PeD 
6 to 12 in. Sent postpaid at planting § sx¥y 
time. Free ‘“‘Evergreens” folder, write 3. Se 
MUSSER FORESTS, Inc., Indiana, Pa. 
DEAF wisest 


WITHOUT BATTERY 
10 DAY TRIAL OFFER 

Automatic hearing device without BATTERY. 

band. Worn on ear unnoticed. Featherlight. Used by thou- 


No head- 
sands. Send today for free information and names of happy 
users in your vicinity. Makes an ideal gift. 


American Earphone Co., 10 East 43rd St. (Dept. P-22), N.Y. 17, N.Y 


INVENTORS 


ran how to protect your invention. Secure booklet con- 
cerning patent protection and procedure—without obligation. 


CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN & HARVEY JACOBSON 


Registered Patent Attorneys 
737-D District National Bidg. Washington 5, D.C, 
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em Just drop the Elden Electric Water Heater into water, plug into 
any she 8 socket and you will have steaming het water in 5 minutes! 
for shaving, baby's bath, boiling water or sterilizing instru 
‘aa Thousands in use in homes, cottages, trailers, hunting 
lodges, refreshment stands, barber shops, dentists’ offices 
and on the farm. Comes complete with 6 ft. waterproof 
y insulated all rubber cord and plug. Send check or money 
‘e order today. Money back guarantee. 
ADD 25¢ ~ nee 


we ELDEN PRODUCTS CO. 
custent 39, 7210 7210 Woodward Ave, 









pans Genuine Marble and Granite Memorials 
of lasting beauty. Overall size, height 30 
he) in., width 18 in., thickness 8 in. Freight 


American Memorial Co. Dept.A50, Atianta,Ga. 


Reliable man with car wanted to call on 
farmers. Wonderful opportunity now. $15- 
$20 in a day. No experience or capital re- 
quired. Permanent. Write Today. 


McNESS CO. 


Dept. 39 Freeport, Ulinois. 


a A ee HAIR 


Are you a victim of ugty unwanted hair ana fees 
miserable? Unwanted hair can be removed quickly — 
easily. Lovely, hair free sk in— beauty —happiness 
Yes—and we have the only method for 
permanently removing unwanted hair. 
Write for interesting free booklet. House * a Lechler, 
Dept. H694, Broadway, New York 12, N. 












| WANT NEW WRITERS 
who are interested in cashing checks of $1 to $100, 
offered each week. The easiest way to write for 
Send for 


pay. No previous experience necessary. 
"REE DETAILS. No obligation. Saunders M. 


Cummings, 467-P independence 


Bidg:, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 





















Detroit 2, Michigan | 








the process by keeping their own interests 
alive to avoid clinging possessively to chil- 
dren. They can also study teen-age de- 
velopment. For helpful reading, Dr. Du- 
vall lists numerous books. Her own pam- 
phlet is available for 10¢ from Public Af- 
fairs Committee, Inc., 22 East 38th St., 
New York 16, N.Y. 


How to Clean House 


Suddenly it’s spring—and the good 
old-fashioned wife turns her household 
topsy-turvy with an orgy of cleaning. 

If she wants to be up-to-the-minute, 
however, the housewife will stop spring 
cleaning right now. She'll take a tip from 
modern industry: Do a job study of the 
year’s cleaning tasks, then spread them 
over the months. 

The New Way. USDA specialists 
suggest going over one room completely 
each month, Or you can add a few extra 
tasks (such as polishing all floors or wash- 
ing all windows) to each weekly cleaning. 

Whatever system clicks best, the first 
step is well-kept equipment. Set aside a 
closet to hold all supplies, Hang brushes, 
brooms and mops on hooks, well off the 
floor. Then stock cleaning tools like 
cloths, wax, polish, window cleaner, am- 
monia, spot remover, rubber gloves, all in 
one basket. It’s a good time- and step- 
saver for cleaning jobs. 

To really get at a room the experts 
recommend this routine. Remove and 
clean curtains and drapes. Brush window 
shades, Venetian blinds. (A light film of 
liquid wax applied to blind slats makes 
them more dust-resistant, easier to clean. ) 
Brush radiators. If there are registers, 
wipe them with kerosene, dry well. 

A Recipe. Remove pictures, wall 
hangings. Wash painted walls and wood- 
work, There are several good detergents 
on the market, But if you prefer to mix 
your own cleaner, add 1 c. ammonia, 4 c. 
vinegar, 4 c. soda to 1 gal. hot water. 
Apply with sponge—no rinsing needed. 

Brush papered walls with a long-han- 
dled brush, working from the floor up. 
(Because dust hangs down, it can be lifted 


CORNER CUTTER. Wax-coated leather is 
easier fo clean. (SEE: How to Clean House) 
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Mary Chess, Inc. 
BREATH OF SPRING. It lingers in drawers 
painted with a new lacquer (See below). 


off without smearing this way.) Empty 
closets. Brush walls, wood trim, shelves 
and floor; spray with moth preyentive. 
Dust picture frames. Wash glass- 
work, mirrors, windows. If windows are 
very dirty, wipe first with moistened news- 
paper. For a non-streak finish, avoid wash- 
ing when sun shines directly on glass. 
Not All Work. Polish and wax fur- 
niture. Clean and wax floors. Then—if 
you can believe it—pause for glamor. 
This is where the beauty experts step in 
with a new scented lacquer to brush in- 
side clean bureau drawers or underneath 
closet shelves. It comes in six different 
fragrances that linger for several months. 
And now you can sit down and bask 
in the fragrant, gleaming glory of your al- 
most-perpetually-clean house. 


New for the House 


Pump-lIt. A plastic ketchup dispenser 
that fits any popular-brand bottle avoids 
that black, grimy look around the top. 
Press the gadget and ketchup comes up a 
tube and out of a dripless nozzle. 

Shinemaster. An adjustable shoe 
clamp holds any size shoe rigid for brush- 
ing and buffing. When not in use, the 
device slides back into a wall plate. 

Out-of-Sight. For important num- 
bers, a new directory can be attached un- 
der the base of any square-base phone. 
Pulled out, it automatically opens to the 
letter selected. After using, flip down the 
cover and .t springs back under the phone. 

Poison Spider. To kill moths, flies, 
mosquitoes, there’s a spider-shaped gadget, 
coated with DDT crystals, that clamps on 
light bulbs. About 4 in. across, it has a 
special knob for safe handling. 

From Cold to Hot. Screw a new, 
$10.95 portable water heater to the faucet 
and hot water is immediately available. 
It connects to AC current with a 4-ft. 
cord, has an automatic signal light that 
flashes on when unit is operating. 

Hide-A-Way. A collapsible laundry 
rack of rust-proof steel wire hooks on 
door top, towel bar, back porch. It holds 
20 ft. of wash, uses only 22 in. of space. 
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For additional Corned Beef Hash and Canned 
Meats Recipes, write Marie Gifford, Dept 69, 
P. O. Box 2053, Chicago 9, Illinois 


The best and nothing but the best is labeled ARMOUR 





Men are quick to note the difference in this corned 
beef hash—its just-made flavor, juicier meat and firmer, 
whiter potatoes. They’re all the resule of Armour's 
new cooking method discovered during the war. 
Here’s an idea for tonight—the contents of 2 tins 
baked in a casserole for 30 minutes or until browned 
in 350° F. oven. Serve it for 6 with tomato aspic salad 
and breadsticks. . 


You'll want these 
in your pantry, tool 
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Edueation 


Revolt in the Classroom 


Increasing attempt by students to 
dicate to their school and college man- 
agement has become a top educational 
problem. 

Student strikes, riots, hangings in 
effigy, loud and irresponsible blasts in stu- 
dent publications are putting educators on 
the defensive and breaking down disci- 
pline. 

In Los Angeles, Principal H. S. Wood 
of Freemont high school braved a mob of 
200 jeering students intent on hanging the 
effigy of a Negro. Eight colored students 
had been admitted to the high school, so 
angry demonstrators proceeded to hang 
them in effigy. 

But Principal Wood has some iron in 
his blood. He walked into the center of the 
demonstrators and snatched one of the 
effigies. 

Personal Business. In Washington, 
D.C., student editors of The Hatchet com- 
plained because Cloyd H. Marvin, presi- 
dent of George Washington university, had 
sold some rare items from his library in- 
stead of giving them to the university 
library. They ignored the fact that Mar- 
vin had already presented hundreds of his 
books to his own institution. 

Yet, when some of the students re- 
membered Washington and Jefferson and 
the Bill of Rights, Hatchet editors made a 
belated apology. They decided it was pos- 
sible that their president had certain in- 
alienable rights after all. 

In Columbus, Ohio, Dr. Clyde His- 
song, state education director, said that 
teen-agers’ efforts to take over authority 
in some localities has resulted in strikes 
and court action. “A teacher who accepts 
a position in such places,” he said, “is 
practically doomed to failure before he 
has begun.” 

Dr. Hissong observed that state de- 





partments of education have no power to 
intervene, 

He put much of the responsibility for 
student outbreaks on parents. “Pupils, tak- 
ing their cue from breakfast table con- 
versations and from examples freely set 
by adults, are taking into their own hands 
the administration of the schools. Parent 
delinquency is emerging as a major social 
problem instead of juvenile delinquency.” 


Education Cut 


The U.S. Office of Education was 
badly trimmed by the House Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

Total of $477,000 was cut below the 
1948 budget estimate, That means all new 
positions asked for by the Commissioner 
are out. 

Instead of a pruning knife, a meat ax 
was used by the committee. Badly needed 
new positions in the divisions of elemen- 
tary and secondary education were elimi- 
nated while many top-heavy administra- 
tive posts were continued. 

Advocate of the pruning knife, rather 
than the meat ax, was Rep. Ralph W. 
Gwinn (R.-N.Y.), member of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

Gwinn’s proposals may yet be adop- 
ted in the Senate. He asked for the elimi- 
nation of certain divisions not called for 
in the law, proposed a “selective” saving 
of $266,000. 


Darkest Before Dawn 


Not all the news on the school front 
is bad. Black as the clouds are, some sun 
is shining. And it is coming from an 
astonishing and unexpected source—the 
veterans! 

When the war was over, few expected 
veterans to go into the lowest-paying pro- 
fession. Fewer expected them to pick it 
out with their eyes open—but they are. 
As every bulletin of a new teachers’ strike 
hits the front pages, more and more vet- 
erans are going into teacher training. 

They are applying for temporary as- 


International 


"HANGING" HALTED. Away goes one of the effigies in angered principal's arms. (SEE: Revolt) 
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Acme 


BOOKS. They were Marvin's. (SEE: Revolt) 


signments, They are entering teachers col- 
leges. And they are taking their choice of 
a career with a bravado that, if it could 
be reduced to a sentence, would sound 
like: “Laugh if you want to, Brother, but 
I know what I’m doing!” 

Why? With about two veterans going 
into teaching for every non-veteran, PATH- 
FINDER’S correspondent in Portland, Ore., 
Wilma Morrison, set out to find the rea- 
sons. Superficially, it didn’t make sense, 
but what she found out checked with what 
was going on in Portland, Me., Columbus, 
Ohio, Richmond, Va. 

Scores of veterans talked to Wilma 
Morrison. Each interview, she reduced to 
a paragraph. Here are some G.I. reports: 

e e “T figured if everybody was get- 
ting out of teaching, I'd be smart to get 
ese 
e @ “Everybody is going into every- 
thing else. Now is a good time to be a 
teacher. This salary situation will be cor- 
rected before long.” 

e @ “Yes, I’m going to be a teacher. 
It’s this way: When I get ready to start, 
I'll be on the ground floor of a profession. 
No waiting.” 

Goal. Most eloquent statement of 
all comes from an Ohio State university 
freshman, Richard C. Brown: 

“T saw what war does to innocent 
people: the things men and women in 
Europe have to do to get something to eat, 
warm places to sleep. . . . I saw the 
strange and incredible perspective of 
things. World peace can only come through 
education. 

“The citizens of the United States, 
the peasant walking along the linden-lined 
roads of France, the Soviet member in 
Russia and the coolie starving in China are 
only hours apart geographically, but they 
are centuries apart in their ways of think- 
ing. 

“The teacher can help to shorten this 
distance by a few seconds. 

“And why do I feel I can do my 
share? Well, I can sum it up in a sentence: 
I like people.” 
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Aviation 


A Bubble Breaks 


Responsibility for America’s Main 
streets of the air was right back on the 
curbstone of Main street on the ground. 

The Federal Government’s seven- 
year, $500 million airport construction aid 
program was reaching U.S, towns in drib- 
bles, if at all. The total amount itself was 
beginning to look like a dribble. 

For highways on the ground, states 
and the Federal Government appropriate 
billions each year. Yet to many, develop- 
ment of U.S. air lanes seems just as vital, 
just as worthy of funds. 

If the towns wanted air facilities it 
was becoming increasingly clear the best 
way to get them would be to “do it our- 
selves.”” What had happened by not fol- 
lowing that course was very clear: 

Grounded. About 225 towns and 
cities that were designated by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board to receive air service 
in 1946 are still without that service. In 
nearly half the cases the service is im- 
possible because of inadequate landing fa- 
cilities. Throughout the U.S. only 311 
communities have airfield space adequate 
for regular airline or “feeder” (small- 
scale, local airlines) service. 

Of the points denied air service, 150 
are designated for feeder operations. 
These are towns, by-passed by large air- 
lines, that could link themselves to Amer- 
ica’s air map except for the landing field 
shortage. 

Fooled by the sparkling promise of 
Federal aid, many of them had adopted a 
“let’s wait” attitude. But last year that 


For You? 


Some people used to dream 
about yachts; more dreamed 
about limousines. But their chil- 
dren’s dreams about private 
transportation may well resemble 
Douglas Aircraft’s latest product 
for the air age carriage trade 
(see picture). 

At a cost of between $20,- 
000 to $40.000 (final price to be 
set when final sales expectancy 
and production’ figures are 
worked out), the new plane of- 
fers.all the luxury of an airliner 
in a “family size” edition. Seat- 
ing five, its tail-mounted prop is 
driven by two 250 h.p. engines 
lined up in the rear fuselage. 

Speed is about 200 mph, 
range nearly 1,000 miles. For 
those who like a really “high” 
road, its ceiling is 22,000 feet. 

And—so that no one will 
think he’s not getting a bargain 
for the price—a complete set of 
ash trays is thrown in as stand- 
ard equipment. 
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sparkling promise gave forth only $45 mil- 
lion. And most of that was to improve 
existing airports. 

Still Waiting. Many towns in which 
lie the real planting grounds for a grass 
roots development of American air trans- 
portation—just as dirt roads launched the 
gigantic automobile industry—had issued 
community bonds to finance airport con- 
struction. When the Federal program was 
announced last year they decided to wait 
until that aid was available. 

Says Lowell Swenson, whose National 
Aeronautic Association has been a prime 
mover in community air development: 

“The towns of America must not 
wait any longer for the slim hope offered 
by the Federal program. 

“They can get on the air map now. 
If an air-minded community, aware of 
the business and social advantages of 
quick air transportation, could only afford 
to clear and level a field it would be a step 
forward. It would mean that Main street 


‘could, at least, lay the foundation for its 


aerial highway.” 


Clipper Joint 


What to do with old razor blades was 
a snap compared to what to do with old 
flying boats. 

But at Miami, Lemuel Stewart has 
found the answer—live in them (flying 
boats, not razor blades). For $750 he 
bought an obsolete Pan American Airways’ 
clipper ship, removed the wings, and 
parked it in a placid boat canal. Within 
the 76-ft. hull, Stewart, his wife and four 
children now have all the comforts of a 
home ashore for the price of a few months’ 
rent in a swank Miami resort hotel. The 
air age seems to have its points even when 
grounded. 
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Boating’s more 
un with an 
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Evinrude 











From shove-off to “home again”, 
every mile is more fun when there's an Evinrude 
“Four” on the stern of your boat. More fun 
... With four-cylinder starting ease, flexibility, 
responsiveness. More fun . . . with the thrill- 
ing surge of four-cylinder power that flows 
with matchless smoothness. 


Back of Evinrude four-cylinder models are mil 
lions of miles of fine performance... 38 years 
of know how in outboard engineering. Three 
| great “Fours” to choose from in Evinrude’s 
| complete line of 7 models . . . the right motor 
for every size and type of boat 
See your Evinrude Dealer 
under “Outboard Motors” 
phone directory, 


EVINRUDE CATALOG FREE! 


Tells you features and specifica- 
tions of complete line of 7 mod 
els ; gives helpful information on 
suitable boats, speeds, etc. Free. 
Address EVINRUDE MOTORS, 
$493 N. 27th St., Milwaukee 9, 
Wisconsin. 
In Canada: Evinrude Motors, 


Peterboro, Ontario. | Mey, 


FWnwoe, 


First in Outboards — 38th Year 


. look for his name 
in your classified 
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EFM: Radio Moves to Main St. 


America has a new frontier. 
Pioneers are expanding it. Engineers are 
developing it. And small town and rural 
America will be the first to benefit by it. 

Admittedly, this sounds incredible. 
Remember back in the lush days of the 
New Deal when the professors announced 
the U.S. had grown up; that it had what 


they called “a mature economy,” and 
there would be no more frontiers? 
The professors were wrong. They 


could not foresee FM. FM radio was just 
being born then in the shadow of Colum- 
bia university. 

Today it is revolutionizing radio. It 
is to standard broadcasting what the Lin- 
coln car is to the old Model T. 

The world moves, and radio moves 
with it. The word—FM—means more 
than “frequency modulation.” That’s only 
the technical term for it. Actually, it 
means static-free reception, full and per- 
fect tones, no distortion, no fading, no in- 
terference, no “bouncing sky-waves.”’ 

Best of all, it means as many radio 
stations as any average community can 
support. On its present broadcasting band, 
there can be as many as 5,000 FM sta- 
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NEW FRONTIER. An office supply dealer brought FM radio to Fremont, Ohio, as an experiment. 


tions. Only in cities above 50,000 will the 
“saturation point” be reached. The cost 
will be moderate compared to present AM 
—or amplitude modulation—stations. 

Already the standard broadcast band 
is over-crowded. There are now 945 AM 
stations. That is just about 700 too many. 
Hundreds of these can operate only dur- 
ing the daytime. Others are restricted to 
a few miles coverage. 

But look at FM! Here the sky is the 
limit. Only 161 FM stations are operating 
at present. Many states have only one 
or two. 

But the rush is on. The Federal Com- 
munications Commission estimates there 
will be 700 FM stations before the end 
of the year. By the end of 1948 the num- 
ber may exceed 2,000, 

Once you hear an FM broadcast. you 
want no other kind of radio. The illusion 
of perfect performance is incredible. 

In the station, a glass of water is 
poured into a tumbler. Listeners a hun- 
dred miles away involuntarily turn their 
heads to see if water actually is falling 
into a glass nearby. Lucrezia Bori, sing- 
ing in a studio, sounds like Lucrezia Bori 








assualt 


It has grown into his chief business. 


PATHFINDER 


BUSY MAN. 


singing in the next room. That’s FM. 

No wonder radio is correcting one of 
its major blunders. In this it is repeating 
the history of the electric light. 

Remember how the electric light in- 
dustry started off with direct instead of 
alternating current for homes? Now we 
know that was a boner. So radio started off 
with AM instead of FM. But the change 
has come—is coming, now. 


Opposition is strong 


Naturally, powerful interests in AM 
are fighting FM. They are hiding behind 
television. They hope to persuade the 
FCC to give more space on the radio spec- 
trum to television, thus give less to FM. 

The FCC already has dealt a serious 
blow to FM. The Commission moved it 
from the 50 megacycle band to the 100 
megacycle band. This was done in the 
face of the testimony by many competent 
radio engineers—including the inventor of 
FM, Dr. Edwin H. Armstrong—that the 
50 mc band was superior to the 100 me. 

But the Commission ordered the 
change nearly two years ago. Chaos re- 
sulted. More than 400,000 sets, already in 
use, were geared only to the 50 mc band. 
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Between office supply and WFRO duties, owner 
Bob Wolfe, 38, has plenty of jobs for his new station wagon. 


But FCC was adamant. It made one small 
concession. The 50 mc band could con- 
tinue to be.used—temporarily—by the 
few early FM broadcasters who had been 
assigned to that band. 

But making new sets and new trans- 
mitters takes time. For more than a year 
FM was down for the count. In January 
1946, only 26 FM sets were made! Now, 
production exceeds 50,000 a month. All 
these are on the 100 mc band; some can 
receive on the 50 mc sector too. 

Why did the FCC throw this monkey- 
wrench into FM’s machinery? The experts 
testified that an FM station of the 50 mc 
band can cover an area at least one- 
fourth larger than the same station could 
with the same power on the 100 mc band. 

That is important. Obviously, unless 
an FM station can reach a sufficient area, 
it can hardly operate profitably. Yet 
FCC’s answer was: Increase the power. 

E, F. McDonald Jr., dynamic presi- 
dent of Zenith Radio Corp., has vigor- 
ously challenged the Commission. McDon- 
ald asked a series of embarrassing ques- 
tions, never got satisfactory answers. 

Here are some of his questions: Who 
first suggested to the Commission that it 
shift FM from the 50 mc band? Why was 








RECEPTIONIST. Dolores Karchner, a former Wave, is maid-of-all-work 
around WFRO. Here she sorts fresh reports from the news ticker. 


the proposal to move FM from the effi- 
cient 50 mc band to the less efficient 100 
mc band advanced only after FM proved 
its superiority to AM broadcasting? Why 
did the Commission assign television to 
the 50 mc band when it knew that tele- 
vision was far more subject to interfer- 
ence than FM? 

Incidentally, RCA—which officially 
plumped for the 100 and made sets geared 
to that band—was itself divided on the 
issue. One of its most distinguished radio 
engineers, Dr. H. H. Beverage, testified 
that the 50 mc band was better than the 
Ioo mc, 


Costs, programs, audiences 


So amazing, therefore, was the FCC’s 
decision that Congress pricked up an ear. 
Rep. William Lemke of North Dakota, 
whose constituents are 95% rural, has 
introduced a bill to give FM both the so 
mc and 100 mc bands, That would be one 
neat way to solve the whole problem. 

But it is a fair question: Who else 
besides FCC has been charged with “sell- 
ing FM short’? The networks come in 
for their share of criticism. So does James 

(Continued on page 38) 
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TEN SECONDS TO GO! Announcer Frank Swartz gives the cue to 
start one of WFRO’s 4,000 records that sound like “live” music. 


FM (continued ) 


Petrillo, head of 
tion of Musicians, 

Petrillo’s first shot at FM was a re- 
fusal to let the networks broadcast simul- 
taneously over their own affiliated FM 
stations without paying double price. Re- 
sult: The networks confine their FM pro- 
grams to endless playing of phonograph 
records just to keep the licenses. 

The chains, likewise, have millions of 
dollars invested in present AM equipment. 


the American Federa- 
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When FM really gets going, all this will 
decline sharply in value. 

Competition, however, is coming— 
and in a big way. Radio engineers esti- 
mate an FM station can be built for a 
fraction of the cost of an AM station. An 
assigned frequency, of course, cdsts noth- 
ing. A 250-watt station with a 250-ft. 
tower can be built for $6,000. Add a stu- 
dio and other incidentals and the total 
may not exceed $11,000. But the biggest 
problem still remains—getting an audi- 
ence. There the number of FM sets com- 


INTERNATIONAL 
BROADCASTING 


AMATEUR 
NAVIGATION 


ENGINEER. Technical boss of the station is Leroy Risenburg who 
began his career as a “ham,” then shipped on the Great Lakes. 





ing on the market is important. More and 


more listeners are insisting on FM- 
equipped receiving sets. One—with a 


famed name—will soon be on the market 
selling for as low as $40. Dealers’ shelves 
are loaded with already outdated AM sets. 
Some of these sets are selling below their 
list price. 

Of course, the greater the sale of FM 
sets, the more FM stations will be built. 
In Allentown, Pa., a group of veterans 
solved the problem by getting their friends 
and neighbors to buy only FM sets; then 
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WHERE WILL FM GO? In the crowded radio spectrum, room must be found for a host of essential communications besides the few you 
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ON THE AIR. Fremont’s WFRO boasts home-talent programs, often does special broadcasts from high schools, churches, local clubs. 
Here is Announcer Dick Petty with native Fremonters Martha Shannon, Kay Novitski and Marian Zahn on a community broadcast. 


they built their own FM station. Now 


they are making money. 


The Listeners are Fans 


More dramatic. perhaps, is the story 
of Fremont, Ohio. There Robert F. Wolfe, 
38, proved you don’t need thousands of 
listeners to have advertisers. 

WFRO has only about 800, but they 
are such loyal fans, such enthusiasts for 
its “clear and perfect” reception, that ad- 
vertisers can’t ignore them. 
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Wolfe himself is optimistic. He says 
that as the word spreads, more and more 
Fremonters are buying FM sets. Before 
very long, he believes, there will be more 
FM sets in Fremont, a city of 16,000, 
than AM sets. 

“Then,” says Wolfe proudly, “I will 
be in on the ground floor of the broad- 
casting business in this city.” 

WFRO, operating on 250 watts now, 
will get more power soon. It has a per- 
fect reception radius of 25 miles, is on the 
air from 11:30 a.m, to 1:30 p.m. and 


82MC 88MC 








from 4 p.m, to 10 p.m. weekdays, Sundays 
2 p.m. to 10 p.m. 

Bright hope of FM sponsors is that 
the FCC may decide to keep it on both 
the so and 100 mc bands. Such a ruling 
would double the potential number of FM 
stations, provide large- and small-cover- 
age stations, demonstrate which band is 
best. 

But one thing is certain: Nothing will 
stop FM. Not even Government bureau- 
cracy can do that. It is America’s new 
frontier.—H. F. 
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Acme, Pathfinder 


... can pick up on your home receiver. The question of the hour is: What frequencies will FM use, how many channels will it get? 
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: It’s Pure... 
a contains no animal fats. | 
ws 
.@ To get loads of lather, even 
g : in HARD water, try Sayman 
“S Soap! Won't “jell” like ordinary 
oO soaps...and a little goes a 
we ]-o-n-g way! Ask for it. More 
¢ le ) is becoming available. 

Qy o} 


Thousands are switching to 
SAYMAN Vegetable Wonder SHAMPOO 


BACK ACHE 
TORTURE? 


SORETONE Liniment’s 
Heating Pad Action 
Gives Quick Relief! 








For fast, gentle relief of aches from back strain, | 
muscle strain, lumbago pain, due to fatigue, ex- | 
posure, use the liniment specially made to soothe | 


such symptoms. 


Soretone Liniment has scientific rubefacient | 


ingredients that act like glowing warmth from a 
heating pad. Helps attract fresh surface blood 
to superficial pain area. 


Soretone is different! Nothing else “just like | 
it.” Quick, satisfying results must be yours or | 


money back. 50c. Economy size $1.00. 
Try Soretone for Athlete’s Foot. Kills all 5 
types of common fungi—on contact! 











Fruit Fright 


Fruit growers probably will call it 
treason. Medical science has been their 
firm ally. And now, suddenly, it hints that 
fresh fruit may make people susceptible 
to infantile paralysis. 

The shadow of suspicion had fallen 
on fruit over a year ago. Two Chicago 
health department doctors had analyzed 
the spread of a polio epidemic. They 
rather expected to pin the germ-carrying 
guilt on flies or on person-to-person infec- 
tion. But the epidemic’s spread-schedule 
didn’t fit either of these. It did fit with 
fresh-fruit deliveries. 

The Chicago doctors ventured a 
guess: Fruit-skins contaminated by flies in 
public places and brought unwashed into 
homes might have spread the disease. 

Skin-Deep—Plus! But when this the- 
ory was given a chance to prove itself re- 
cently at Western Reserve university, it 
didn’t work. Dr. J. A. Toomey and his 
assistants, Drs. W. S. Takacs and P. P. 
Pirone, fed Rhesus. monkeys unwashed 
fruit, but none got polio. Then they in- 
jected peach-peel juice into cotton rats’ 
brains. Some died, but not of paralysis. 
Apparently fruit rind by itself didn’t gen- 
erate poliomyelitis. 

What effect did it have? The scien- 
tists ground up peach peels, soaked them, 
centrifuged them and drained off the ex- 
tract. This they injected into cotton rats, 
following it up with shots of rat-polio 
(Flexner’s virus). Other rats got the virus 
alone, no juice. 

All the juiced-up rats had polio—bad! 
—in from two to three days. Another 
whole day elapsed before the first of the 
others began to show symptoms. The 
juice obviously either had strengthened 
the virus or weakened the victim-rats. But 





Rebman—Cleveland 


DR. TOOMEY. Under peach skins, was there 


(SEE: Fruit Fright) 


a virus vitamin? 


what in the juice had done the trick? And 
was it to be found only in peach skins? 

Screening. Dr. Toomey and his as- 
sociates assembled the chemicals listed as 
occurring in fruit skins and tried them on 
infected rats. The polio virus responded 
favorably to two of them—succinic acid 
and succino-nitrile. The latter is found in 
peach skins, at least, and the former ap- 
parently occurs under the rind of most 
fruits. The stone-pit fruits are richest in 
it; citrus fruits may have little if any. 

Next Step. “However,” cautions Dr. 
Toomey, “there is no evidence that any 
fruit taken naturally will initiate disease.” 
A hypodermic in the head obviously is an 
abnormal way of getting succinic acid—or 
anything else. The WRU scientists now 
are giving it to rats in food to see if it 
takes effect that way. 

There is another angle also to be in- 
vestigated. Fruits contain less succinic 
acid than several body organs: the liver, 
the spleen and the thymus gland. It may 
be that a slight increase of the acid in the 
bloodstream is the normal slow-down (or 
hurry-up) signal to one of these organs. 
And if influencing the thymus or spleen 
this way can encourage the polio virus, 
influencing it some other way may be a 
means of preventing the disease. It is 
worth checking on. 


On the Other Hand... 


Don’t fear trying to train a left- 
handed child in right-handedness, says Dr. 
Abram Blau, New York university psy- 
chiatrist. It isn’t “against Nature.” Nor 
will it cause mental upsets, 

Right- or left-handedness isn’t natu- 
ral, says Dr. Blau. Babies don’t have it at 
birth. They learn it by imitation, or be- 
cause one hand is stronger than the other 
—or, in some cases of left-handedness, as 
a safe, half-disobedient way of showing 
rebellion against parents. 


Short Cuts & Circuits 


In a movie a knife-murderer aims for 
his victim’s heart. In real life he prob- 
ably would try. a kidney stab. 

Damage to a kidney, whether by dag- 
ger or uremic poisoning, can kill fairly 
quickly if untended. The kidney keeps 
right on working, worsening its own in- 
jury, poisoning its possessor. Often an 
operation to remove it has been neces- 
sary, although some surgeons have success- 
fully “rested” a kidney and helped it heal 
with a continuous water flush, 

Ersatz. But now a Dutch doctor has 
devised an artificial, substitute kidney. He 
is Dr. W. K. Kolff, and the pseudo-kidney 
he demonstrated last week at Mt. Sinai 
Hospital, New York, is made of cello- 
phane! He claimed it had saved the lives 
of eight patients whose kidneys had re- 
belled and begun poisoning them. 

Dr. Kolff’s device is a long, narrow 
cellophane tube. He taps its ends into a 
patient’s artery and a vein, short-circuit- 
ing part of his circulation. The long loop 
of cellophane, wound on a spool, is sub- 
merged in a salt solution. Blood cells are 
too bulky to seep through cellophane, but 
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WAKE UP YOUR SCALP 


Want better-looking hair? Want to avoid embar- 
rassment of falling dandruff scales? Itching scalp? 
Then you need a Vitabrush and you need it nou 

Doctors and competent scalp authorities have long 


recommended brushing . . . vigorous, frequent, 
regular brushing as the approved and sensible way 
to care for the hair. Vitabrush turns this drudgery 
into fun. Gets your scalp rea//y clean and stimu- 
lates life-giving blood supply in your scalp. Nota 
vibrator, but an electric powered brush. Takes only 
3 minutes a day. Restful. Pleasant. Write now for com- 
plete information and satisfaction-guaranteed offer. 
Hershey Mfg. Co., 3765 Field Bldg., Chicago 3, Ill. 





FOOT PAINS STOPPED 


with Air-Cooled ARCH- WEEN? 


TRY 30 DAYS 
AT OUR RISK |, 


=Heel Cushion 


Increases Circulation 
















Weicht Balancer 
Get Quick 
Lasting Relief 
W ear Guaranteed, 
Proved ARCH-HEEL- 
ERS in any shoes for 
quick relief from tired ach- 
ing feet, metatarsal pains, 
burning callouses, corns, 
weak arches. Must please 
you, or Your Money Back! 
Made of selected leather, spec- 
ially shaped, with soft cushions 
to gently lift bone joints, re- 
lease nerve-pressures, free blood- 

circulation, align entire foot. 
Springy. Air-Cooled. Comfortable, even in tight-fitting 
dress shoes. Thousands praise them. ‘“‘I wouldn’t take 
$5 for mine!’’ says one. Pair, $1 


SEND NO MONEY ! ,8¢24,22¢;, 2d¢ress, 24 


Shoe size. Pay postman $1 
plus C. O. D. charge. Or, save C. O. LD. by sending 
price with order. Money back if you are not pleased 
after 30 days. Send Today 


ARCH HEELER CO., Dept. 465. 


Metatarsal 
Support 


_Council Bluffs, lowa 


Pat. 
Pending 


FOLDING BRIDGE TABLE TOP, $5.95 

incheon, Dinner or Cards Fits over a Br idge Table. 
Folds whe . 1 use. 46° across, perfect Poker or Gin Tatle. Choice 
f lovely Red. Brown, Green Simulat a ten therette Finish FOB Factory. 


Genuine Leatherette Finish Bridge dase Phy <4 in red, green, ivory, 
blue or brown .. . 






This spevial deck of playing cards with 
secret code on back of each card tells YOU 
what each card is when lying face down. 
Easy directions explain code and how to 
do many kinds of “Magic” tricks. Use 
same deck for usual card games, such as 
poker, bridge, etc. Only $1.49. Get a deck 
today. SEND NO MONEY. Send Name 
and Address. Pay postman on arrival only $1.49 plus postage. 
Money back if not delighted. Address Hollister-White Co,, 
Dept. 370-M, 215 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Illinois’ 


TOMBSTONE 


22 in. High; 16 in. Wide: 8 in. Thick BY 95 
Monuments of enduring beauty- 
Lettering free Satistaction guaran- 


teed Write for FREE Catalo 
souteny AS we pes 2. 
Atlenta,Ga. 


Geet XMAS TREES 


We grow 14 million trees a year. Write 
for special Xmas tree bulletin, 
stock, price list. 


MUSSER FORESTS, Inc., Indiana, Pa. 
APRIL 23, 
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ROSS UTILITIES Corp., Dept. 20, Mt. Vernon, N.Y.* 







Bettmann Archive 


Never a Dull Moment 


If you had to guess a hot medi- 
cal topic of 60 years ago, what 
would it be? Yellow fever? Anti- 
septics? Dr. Morris Fishbein, editor 
of the American Medical Associa- 
tion Journal, can tell you one— 
corsets! 

Dr, Nathan Davis, the Fishbein 
of his day, blasted the hour-glass in- 
curve in AMAJ in 1887, hinting that 
waist-pinching laces might bring on 
gallstones. At AMA’s annual meet- 
ing, a brave woman M.D., Dr. Helen 
Betts of Boston, regaled blushing 
medicos with a piece-by-piece de- 
scription of the 14-layer clothing 
her feminine patients roped them- 
selves into. Lore like this Dr, Fish- 
bein has garnered for his history of 
AMA’s first hundred years. It will 
appear in June, when AMA meets at 
Atlantic City for the centennial. 





the toxins normally extracted by the kid- 
ney can do so, changing place with in- 
seeping salt-solution. When the blood de- 
toured through the false kidney reaches 
the real one, it has lost its poisons; the 
kidney can relax. Naturally, it keeps the 
patient in bed. 

De-Ulcerator. In Boston another 
possible surgical boon was given a pre- 
liminary evaluation: re-section of the 
vagus nerve. Doctors from Harvard and 
Massachusetts General Hospital reported 
32 peptic ulcers out of 37 had healed 
after the vagus nerve was cut and short- 
ened. The vagus is the nerve by which 
the lower brain signals for a flow of gas- 
tric juices in the stomach. And in many 
ulcer cases, the irritation actually spurs 
the brain into signalling for more juice— 
which irritates the ulcer still further. 

The lucky 32 haven’t been observed 
long enough to call the vagus-cut a sure 
cure, by any means. But the experimen- 
ters think it probably will help, at least, 
ulcer-victims whose internal troubles come 
in part from nervous conditions. 








NEW RAZOR 
SIMPLIFIES 
SHAVING 


World’s Newest Razor 
Gives Swifter, Smoother, 
Safer Shaves 


Mystic, Conn., Apr. 
23, 1947. There’s a 
new razor out, sim- 
pler by far than any 
that has ever been 
made. 

The new Enders 
Razor is all one 
piece, no moving 
parts, no extra gad- 
gets. All you do is 
click the blade in 
and shave. And what a shave! The razor 
doesn’t clog even with brushless shave 
cream, it’s easy to clean and keep clean. 
Its modern plastic handle is curved to fit 
your hand. Its shaving angle is so well set to 
your face that it reaches easily all the hard- 
to-get-at spots—around chin, ears, nose. 

If your dealer doesn’t have the new Enders 
Razor yet, order direct from Durham-Enders 
Razor Corp., Dept. 105, Mystic, Conn. 


SPECIAL OFFER... 
RAZOR AND 5 BLADES... 49¢ 


Durham-Enders Razor Corp., Dept. 105, Mystic, Conn, 








FREE TUBE 
With Each Order 
85% HIGH TREAD 
DEMONSTRATORS 
550-16. $6.89 650-16 _$8.39 i 


600-16. 7.19 700-15 9.39 
650-15... 8.19 | 700-16 9.49 #3 







32x6-8 $13.59 | 8.25-20 . $20.59 
32x6-10 15.59 | 9.00-20 ... 21.59 
750-20 17.59 |10.02-20...... 22.59 
750-20—8 PLY MILITARY $18.59 





% million tires shipped to satisfied cus- 
tomers. Trial will convince you. Mail Orders. 
Rushed on Receipt of Check or Money Order. 





Kills the fleas 
QUICKLY! 


Keeps others off 





Still 25¢ ond 50« 


“Foot Su Sufferers 


Relax in a hot, sudsy Resinol Soap 
foot bath. Then relieve dry, itching 
burning skin with soothing Resinol. 
Begin today this helpful foot care. 


Qe g : od 0 OINTMENT 


ano SOAP 
4\ 











STOP APHIDS! 


And certain other sucking insects which 
damage foliage, fruit and flowers. 


BLACK LEAF 40 


gives these pests a “double-barrel treat- 
ment’ — It kills by contact; also by fumes 
which penetrate the densest foliage. 
“A Little Goes A Long Way’ — One 
ounce of Black Leaf 40 makes 6 gallons 
of effective aphid-spray. 
Buy only in factory-sealed packages 

to insure full strength. 


Does DOUBLE DUTY 













TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL 
CORP., INCORPORATED ¢ Louisville 2, Ky. 


Look FOR THE LEAF ON THE PACKAGE 












BLESSED RELIEF 
OR NO COST 


So Comfortable 


LIKE WALKING ON A PILLOW! 
* Fer Tired, Aching Feet That 
Watk or Stand Many Hours! 

* For Corns, Callouses, Weak Arch 
Feot Pains! 

Let I tor 









Fits all shoes. Rests entire 
foot. Walk, stand. cushion 
comfort 











v 
happiness with these wonder 

ions. Light, SPONGY, AIR-VEN 
Cushions help relieve your ARCE 
ENTIRE FEET from HEEL to T 


novable—one pair fits all shoes. Happy « 
tomer writes I feel like I have new feet in 
ust a few hours H. H., Sedan, Kan 


ND NO MONEY! 30 DAY TRIAL. 
C.O.D. plus postage or send only $1.98 for A 
PAIR. Your purchase price retunded if you 
don't get bleased relief! State shoe size and if for 
ma 


ORTHO CO.,111 W.83 St.,Dept.4DA,N.Y.0.24 


POCKET ADDING MACHINE 


Sturdy steel construction for lifetime 
use. Adds, subtracts, aids multiplica- 
tion. Capacity 999,999.99. A _ real 
machine—guaranteed 5 years. Thou- 
sands of satisfied users. Send name 
and address. We ship immediately. 
On delivery, pay postman $2.50 (plus 
Cc. O. D. and postage charges). If 


you send $2.50 with 

v4 Free of aa codon. we pay postage. 

. satherette case 25c 
Trial 

Send No 


Money 
TAVELLA SALES CO., Dept. 120-—25 West Broadway, New York 7 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


The demand for non-fiction material is booming. fHun- 
dreds of magazine editors are buying short features and 
“fillers” from new writers. Our EARN AS YOU 
LEARN lessons will prepare you to meet their require- 
ments. Experience unnecessary. Price is reasonable and 
service unexcelled Details and sample lesson free on 
request, Use a postcard. No obligation. 


COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 
200-CN S. 7th St. St. Louis 2, Mo. 






Relieves pressure— 
1-Corns,2-Callousges 
3-Arches, 4-Heels 
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additional. Your mon- 
ey back after 10 days’ 
trial if not satisfied. 










A BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 
IN THE PROSPEROUS BUILDING INDUSTRY 


Machines for making INTERLOCKING BUILDING 
BLOCK and Molds for making STONE-FACED 
BUILDING BLOCK. New Development. New Designs! 
Complete manufacturing equipment at low cost. Write 
today for descriptive literature. 


DELAWARE INDUSTRIES, INC. MUNCIE, INDIANA | 
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Books 


Ah! Freedom! 


For three and a half years Agnes 
Newton Keith, her husband, and small 
son, George, lived in a steaming Japanese 
prison camp on Borneo. They endured 
filth, starvation, and beatings; but when 
the conquering Allies finally broke down 
the barbed wire, the Keiths were on hand 
to greet them. That triumph, the triumph 
of staying alive, is the thrilling, poignant 
refrain in Mrs. Keith’s book on their 





Treatment from the guards varied 
from extreme brutality to touching kind- 
ness. One kicked the author until her ribs 
were broken. Another gave her all his 
money so that she could buy food. 

More than the physical hardships, 


Mrs. Keith deplored the spiritual change - 


in herself brought on by the bitter strug- 
gle for existence.. She hated fiercely, not 
only her captors but fellow-prisoners. It 
was hard to be generous when an egg 
saved for George tomorrow night might 
mean the difference between his survival or 


death, 
But courage flourished there and 
the prisoners kept a sense of humor. 


Forced to make a table for the camp com- 





NO BARBED WIRE. Mrs. Keith and George at home in America. 


prison camp experiences, Three Came 
Home (Little, Brown: $3). Book of the 
Month Club selection for April, it is a 
lesson in courage, tolerance, and values 
that will leave the average, well-fed and 
complacent reader humble and ashamed. 

Mrs. Keith was in Borneo because 
she was married to a British government 
official. She liked it there and had written 
a happy, successful book about her experi- 
ences, Land Below the Wind. Then the 
Japs came. They bundled her and her 2- 
year-old son off to Berhala prison camp, 
first dumping the food she had packed for 
George into the dust. At Berhala, she said, 
“We can’t stand it six months longer.” 
Two years later, after she was moved to 
Kuching prison camp and daily rations 
were cut to five tablespoons of rice, a cup 
of rice gruel, a few greens and tea, she 
looked back on her Berhala diet with long- 
ing. It had included rotten fish, 

Trade. Sometimes additional food 
was smuggled in. The author traded a 
dress for a cotton sheet, made a deal with 
a guard to swap the sheet outside the camp 
for a live hen, divided her own rice with 
the hen, and eventually gleaned 41 eggs. 
Later, when the hen stopped laying, she 
swapped it for a sweet potato a day for six 
weeks for George. 


Ken McAllister 


(SEE: Ah! Freedom!) 


mandant, they delivered it complete with 
a thriving community of bed bugs which 
they caught in their barracks and stuffed 
into the cracks. And Mrs, Keith learned 
too. She writes: 

“T know the value of freedom. In all 
my life before I had existed as a free 
woman, and didn’t know it. 

“This is what freedom means to me. 
The right to live with, to touch and to 
love, my husband and my children. The 
right to-look about me without fear of 
seeing people beaten. The capacity to 
work for ourselves-and our children. 

“The possession of a door, and a key 
with which to lock it. . . . The freedom 
of my eyes to scan the face of the earth 
. .. Without barbed wire across my vision.” 


Book with a Lesson 


Novels with sermons have a way of 
turning out to be mostly sermon, but 
Laura Z. Hobson has produced the excep- 
tion in Gentlemen’s Agreement (Simon & 
Schuster: $2.75). A sleek and exciting 
love story it is, at the same time, a de- 
termined airing of anti-Semitism. 

Miss Hobson’s hero, Phil Green had 
just come to New York as staff writer for 
a big weekly magazine, and his first as- 
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Now Available 
For Delivery 


There is 
only ONE 
genuine 
Whirlwind 











WHIRLWIND, 
with its unsur- 
passed cutting prin- : 
ciple—service- proved _—_. 
through more than 15 years 
of public grounds mainte- 
nance — cuts grass of any 
height; trims close to trees, 
fences, under shrubbery, 
along walks, flower beds. 
Even sweeps walks! Cuts on 
forward and backward travel ; 
muichifies clippings for self- 
fertilization. 

Ask Your Dealer About Whirlwind Juniar. 
Write for Literature. Address Dept. P-147 


WHIRLWIND LAWN MOWER CORP. 
730 W. en S. Nein Sant, wakes 4, Wisesatin Street, Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin 


RATS 


K-R-O Kills on a 
Money-Back Guarantee 


(Patented) 








“T used K-R-O and killed 827 rats 
which invaded my farm,” reports 
Adolph Bufe, Wilton, Calif., farmer. 
Think of it! .. . 827 rats! K-R-O is 
effective. It is also safer to use be- 
cause it contains no deadly poisons. 
Two-ounce 75c package will make 
200 baits. At most drug, feed, and 
seed stores. Get K-R-O today! 


Worry of 


FALSE TEETH 


Slipping or Irritating? 
Don’t be embarrassed by loose false teeth 
slipping, dropping or wabbling when you 
eat, talk or laugh. Just sprinkle a little 
FASTEETH on your plates. This pleasant 
powder gives a remarkable sense of added 
comfort and security by holding plates 
more firmly. No gummy, gooey, pasty 
taste or feeling. It’s alkaline (non-acid). 
Get FASTEETH at any drug store. 


INVENTORS 


Patent laws encourage the development of in- 
ventions. Write for further particulars as to 
patent protection and procedure and “Inven- 
tion Record” form at once. No obligation. 


McMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
1026 Victor Building. Washinston 1. 0. C. 


TOMBSTONES 
DIRECT TO YOU $Q95 


Genuine beautiful ROCKDALE 
Monuments, Markers. Satisfac- @gasy 
tion or MONEY BACK. Freight paid. TERMS 
Free catalog. Compare our prices. 


Rockdale Monume Monument Co. ntCo., Dept. 972, Joliet, 111. lpn $72, Joliet, t Seearee 


BLUE SPRUCE *2 4, 


year old healthy trees 3 to 6 in. sent 
P STPAID at planting time—50 for 
$3.00. Folders on Forest, Xmas Trees, 
Ornamentals, FREE. 


MUSSER FORESTS, Inc., Indiana, Pa. 
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-signment was to do the articles 


on 
Semitism. 

Groping for a new approach to the 
question, he came up with the blinding 
idea of pretending to be Jewish himself to 
find out about discrimination first hand. 
About the same time, he also came up 
with the blinding realization that he was in 
love with that nice Katherine Lacey whom 
he had met shortly after his arrival. From 
then on the reader pants along in sym- 
pathy with both projects, and is almost as 
disturbed as Phil when the two begin to 
conflict. 

Rough Going. Phil, as a Jew, was 
getting more and more indignant over his 
run-ins with prejudice—clubs and hotels 
closed to him, the frank hatred of a cab 
driver, the careful “some of my best 
friends are Jews” declarations of business 
associates, when he realized that Kathy 
too, in her thoroughly well-bred way, was 
guilty of anti-Semitism. 

That was almost the end of his love 
affair but his articles got better and bet- 
ter. 

Some of the study treats the problem 
on a too narrow basis as when, for in- 
stance, anti-Semitism is aired as a self- 
contained evil to be done away with by 
teaching little children not to be anti- 
Semitic. But Miss Hobson should cer- 
tainly be applauded for what she has done. 
Giving thousands of readers a dose of 


anti- | 


tolerance and making them like it is suffi- | 


| cient reason to rejoice. 


Other New Books 





| guards by 
| tion, 


Black Fountains. By 
(Doubleday: $2.75) This novel is par- 
ticularly interesting because it is laid in 
Japan during the war and because the 


characters are Japanese. Wynd was well 


| equipped to know the Japanese side of the 
| struggle because he grew up with them, 
| went back to fight them, and wound up 


in a prison camp. He wrote Black Foun- 
tains in prison, preserving it from the 


forces at work in that country as seen 


| through the eyes of a Japanese girl who 
| had just returned after study in America. 


The girl’s own story is a sympathetic one, 


“writing diaries for confisca- | 
” This is not an attempt to condone | 
| the Japanese, but an objective study of the 


Oswald Wynd | 





involving her difficulties in returning to | 


ritual and parental authority, her marriage, 
and finally her acceptance of defeat as a 


springboard for a new and better Japan. 


| with: scholarship, music, 





| lecturer, 


The Memory of Certain Persons. 
By John Erskine (Lippincott: $4). Here 
is the autobiography of a life crammed 
writing, friends 
and family. It is detailed, 
as_one would have expected from the 
author of Private Life of Helen of Troy. 
Erskine was born in a brownstone house 
in New York in the 1870’s, in a wealthy, 
talented family. He studied at Columbia, 
taught at Amherst, and then at Columbia. 
He made a name for himself as a writer, 
and concert pianist. It was a 
good life, but its tranquility and lack of 


| suffering make it seem curiously remote. 


straight-for- | 
| ward factual stuff, but not as imaginative | 
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ADS PAY 


Altention Independent Retailers and 
Service Shops! Follow these sirmnple 
directions on how to advertise FOR 
PROFIT at low cost. Get this first 
and ONLY giuide that shows you 
how to get results from economical 
advertising. Covers all basic types 
of small store advertising—from 
signs and handbills to newspapers 
and spot radio. Tells how you can 
boost sales by using advertising 
best suited to your —— needs. 
Written specially for the small re- 
tailer by an advertising authority. 


ADVERTISING FOR PROFIT 


by William E. Doremus 

Partial Contents: What Advertising Can Do For 
Small Ne ee an te Fight Competition— 
Cost of Advertisi: y? —Handbills— News- 
paper Ads—Premiums—S & Posters—Classified 
— Radio— Church & Club Bulletins — Publicity — 
Guarantees — Trade Marks & Slogans — Personal 
Service—Selling Yourself—Check- Yourself List. 
TRY IT 10 DAYS FREE: You take no risk. Simply mail 
coupon to Ve et this valuable guide for 10 days’ FREE 
EXAMINATION. If you decide to keep it, pay only 
$2.00; if not, return it and owe nothing. 


fr ——- MAIL THIS COUPON - — — 


Just clip and paste on a Penny Postcard 
| Pitman Publish Lon , Dept. AP-1 
2 West 45th 8t., ork 19, N. Y. 
Send me at once. o- 10 days’ FREE TRIAL, a copy 
of “ADVERTISING FOR PROFIT.” I will either 
send $2 (plus a few cents tage) in full payment, 
or return the book within 10 days and owe nothing. 
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How Sluggish Folks 
Get Happy Relief 


WHEN CONSTIPATION makes you feel punk as 
the dickens, brings on stomach upset, sour 
taste, gassy discomfort, take Dr. Caldwell’s 
famous medicine to quickly pull the trigger on 
lazy “innards”, and help you feel bright and 
chipper again. 

DR. CALDWELL’S is the wonderful senna laxa- 
tive contained in good old Syrup Pepsin to 
make it so easy to take. 

MANY DOCTORS use pepsin preparations in 
prescriptions to make the medicine more palat- 
able and agreeable to take. So be sure your 
laxative is contained in Syrup Pepsin. 

INSIST ON DR. CALDWELL’S favorite of millions 
for 50 years, and feel that wholesome relief 
from constipation. Even finicky children love it. 


CAUTION: Use only as directed. 


DR. CALDWELL 'S 


SENNA LAXATIVE 
CONTAINED IN SYR j 
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anteed FAST COLOR, 2, 3 and 4 yarde of each. Width 
36 inches. All new patterns. This is « t-aeq uainted 
offer ONLY good for « short time. RUSH your order 
back.; Ne order accepted less than 10 yards. 
10-Yard BUNDLE ONLY $3.88 
Rie) Send no money unless you wish. Orders shipped C. 0. D, 
oetage. Satisfaction guaranteed or money cheer 


plus = 
fully refunded. We ve thousands of satisfied 


order back in time. 
UNION MILL ENDS. . PD-19, Monticellc. N.Y. 
caused by 


travel motion, 


customers, Get your 








a third of a century 
on LAND and SEA... 


THE WORLD OVER 















- People and Places 


New York: Police Lt. Edward 
Stanley and Deputy Inspector Tom 
Boylan (below) spot a booby trap 
amid the tons of trash and curios fill- 
ing the crumbling old Fifth ave. brown- 
stone house occupied for 40 years by 
the recluse Collyer brothers. Death of 


Heads up! 


one brother, disappearance of the other, 
started the search. 

Elizabeth, N.J.: After 45 years on 
the job without a day’s sickness, Henry 
M. Toole, 83, decided to take 585 
days of accumulated sick leave “to en- 
joy my health.” 

Oakland, Cal.: A rebellious old 
mare, bound for a dog-meat-packing 
plant, broke out of a box car, ran 20 
miles through the city chased by 15 
police scout cars and was finally roped, 
hauled over a bridge from a pier below 
and loaded into a truck. The horse 
then dropped dead. 

Kalispell, Mont.: Rev. James 
Schofield arrived in town to establish a 
church, found Sunday school classes 
were already being conducted in the 
anteroom of the Silver Dollar saloon. 

Hollywood, Fla.: Anxious to 
“drive and drive,’ bus operator Wil- 
liam Cimillo drove his empty 44-pas- 
senger bus 1,500 miles from New York, 
Still fresh after the trip he wired the 
owner: “Send money for gas and I will 
drive the bus back.” 

Minneapolis: Fred Adkins sued 
for divorce, charging that his wife had 
developed a nasty habit of pointing at 
him in public and shouting: “That man 
took my purse.” 

Denver: To prove his new theory 
of accumulating money is “irrefutable,” 
chess master, novelist, philosopher, 


economist and monetary ethicist Frank- 
lin Hopkins, 69, embezzled $9,600. 
From a jail cell he announced he was 
happy and that the “world will soon 
see the triumph of my philosophy.” 


New York: Lady Iris Mountbat- 
ten (below), great granddaughter of 
Queen Victoria, rhumbas with Curt 
Schoen, instructor in a New York 
dance studio where she has taken a job 
as assistant manager. Miss Mountbat- 
ten will direct the dance teachers. 





International 


The Lady dances 


Los Angeles: Thirty hard-work- 
ing prisoners, assigned to razing a build- 
ing, suddenly refused to work, fearful 
of causing ill will: They were being 
picketed by an AFL laborers’ union. 

Atlanta, Ga.: Charged with be- 
ing drunk, Roscoe Watkins told the 
court that he was only “half drunk” 
and as a long-time customer he de- 
served special consideration. The judge 
agreed, trimmed the regular $12 fine 
to $7. 

Chicago: After teaching his pet 
spaniel to open a door with his nose, 
Robert Murphy went home to find his 
ice-box door open, all the food eaten, 
the water faucets on, the dog gone— 
out the back door. 

New York: “Bosun,” mascot of 
the Seamen’s Church Institute (below), 
corks off in his private sack after a 
hard day’s duty. Bosun wears a hand- 
knitted watch cap, and is surrounded 
by his own nautical equipage, including 
feline pin-ups, 





International 


Cot nap 








Americana 


Vanishing Forest 


One thing most people think is sure 
to stay put: The Petrified Forest—that 
huge tract where mineral seepage has 
changed trees to stone. 

But this wonderspot of Arizona is dis- 
appearing, Interior Department reports. 
Cause of this minor disaster is none other 
than the much-courted tourist trade. 

It seems the Park Service lacks suffi- 
cient help to keep a sharp enough eye on 
the entire 92,000-acre National Park estab- 
lished to preserve the forest. Souvenir 
hunters aren’t just taking chips these days. 
They’re taking away whole trunks in 
trucks. 


Trade & Mark 


James Smith was a simple Scotch car- 
penter who opened a little restaurant in 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y., in 1847. Because he 
cooked up a batch of strange candy one 
day he changed the face of the town, and 
made his sons famous from coast to coast. 

Last week all Poughkeepsie turned out 
to honor those sons, Men preened their 
new-grown beards. Ladies dolled up in 
flowing gowns for dancing and parades. 

It was “Smith Brothers Centennial 
Week”: The little black cough drops in 
the familiar trade-marked box were 100 
years old. 

They say a peddler sold James the 
recipe for the magic “candy.” At first it 
was made in 5-lb. lots which young Wil- 
liam and Andrew sold on the streets. In 
an era of evil-tasting remedies its licorice 
flavor, which still accounts for 40% of its 
sales, tickled the people’s palates. After 
the Civil War business had expanded to a 
barn and was keeping townsfolk busy 
nights packaging the drops at home. 

So many imitators popped up that the 
anxious brothers began stamping their 
whiskered likenesses on counter jars and 
bags. This trademark—one of the coun- 
try’s oldest—is known to millions. 

Black Magic. William—nicknamed 
“Trade” because his face appears on the 
left of the cough drop box over the 
“Trade” part of “Trade Mark”—was a 
severe man who ran for governor on the 
Prohibitionist ticket and ran the business 
shrewdly. 

Andrew, whose likeness has always 
appeared above the word “Mark,” was 
dubbed “Easy Mark,” because he shelled 
out more readily, After Andrew’s death in 
1895 William made the Victorian splendor 
of their still-flourishing restaurant the 
talk of the Hudson valley. 

Two Smith brothers still head the 
two factories that grind out 19 million 
licorice or menthol drops daily. They 
are Bill and Bob Smith, William’s un- 
assuming grandsons who inherited the 
business and, of course, the famous for- 
mula, which still is a closely-guarded 
secret. 

Twice a year, with all the secrecy of 
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CENTENNIAL BANQUET. Smith Brothers, bonneted wives, sit below famous ancestors. 
present: beard prizewinner (front); Radioman Arthur Godfrey (left). 


witch-doctors, they retire to brew up a 
six-month supply of the cough drop con- 
centrate. That’s all any outsiders know 
of the black magic. 


Paradise Lost 


In most places, the old order changes. 
But not with the Amish—that strict 
group of Mennonites who still frown on 
new-fangled ideas like telephones and 
fancy clothes. 

When Andrew J. Yoder, 32-year-old 
farmer of Wooster, Ohio, bought a car in 
1942, the Old Order church crashed down 
a boycott that might work even with the 
United Nations: All Amishmen were for- 
bidden to trade, work, or eat with Yoder, 
as an expelled member. 

Andrew recently filed suit for $40,000 
against his former brethren. Reason: For 
four years he had been a social outcast. 
Old friends barely spoke, trade fell off, at 
funerals he ate alone under an apple tree. 
His father was due for the same treat- 
ment unless he forced Andrew off the 
farm. 

The church, it seemed, should con- 
sider the not-so-“new-fangled” infantile 
paralysis that had claimed Andrew’s daugh- 
ter. An auto would take her to town for 
treatment. 


Pulitzer Still Crusading 


Hard-won Pulitzer prizes for journal- 
ism, education and literature, established 
in 1911, have largely overshadowed the 
man who started them. 

But on Apr. 10 the Post Office issued 
a special stamp commemorating Joseph 
Pulitzer’s rooth birthday. In St. Louis 
(where his Post-Dispatch got out a fat 
centennial edition), the National Journal- 
istic Fraternity unveiled a plaque on the 
spot where he paid $2,500 for the Dis- 
patch at auction in 1878. At the Colum- 
bia university School of Journalism, which 
Pulitzer. founded, there were other cere- 
monies. 

Immigrant. Joseph Pulitzer’s is a 
story that might be called typically Amer- 
ican, Hungarian-born, he was recruited 
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Also 
(SEE: Trade & Mark) 


overseas for the Union Army in 1864. 
From a penniless St. Louis reporter with 
an abnormal nose for news and a Midas 
touch, he became an under-age legislator, 
a lawyer, and finally owner of the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch (which to this day 
proudly carries his creed on its editorial 
page). 

As publisher he dove into politics, 
fought for reform in his local county gov- 
ernment. A fervid liberal Republican, he 
made 60 speeches in German for Presiden- 
tial candidate Horace Greeley; later he 
bolted the party. In 1883 he bought the 
puny New York World, turned it into an 
international force and a mnewsmen’s 
legend. 

“Never be satisfied with merely print- 
ing news,” thundered the tireless Pulitzer. 
His printing presses were crusading swords 
against Tammany, political corruption, 
rule by privileged class. Fearlessly they 
fought for democracy, constitutional gov- 
ernment, personal liberty. Through the 
money those presses earned Pulitzer, his 
prizes are still fighting for better journal- 
ism. 





St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


PULITZER. Dead 36 years, his spirit lives. 
(SEE: Pulitzer Still Crusading) 
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@ ALCOHOL PROOF 
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At last, a fast-drying, 
crystal-clear, gloss finish 
that wears and wears. 
Anyone can do an expert 
job with PLASTI. 









Just mail your name and address to our factory . . . 
pay the postman $2.95 plus postage for a full quart 
of PLASTI M-2. You will receive ABSOLUTELY 
FREE with this order a complete “Homemakers 
Kit”’ with a can of thinner, box of cleaner, and the 
new 1947 booklets “How To Paint It Yourself’ and 
“Color Styling,” and beautiful color samples. 
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HEAR? 


DO YOU — 
Do you miss things you should 
hear? Do voices sometimes 
sound indistinct at parties, 
church and home? Tr 
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ONE-CASE @ ONE-CORD 


HEARING AID 


Brings to your ear, clearly, increased volume 
of sounds. Slender, light. 

Only-one case. Serviced in | ne yy 
minute. 7 big advantages 








Shorter Up to 75% saving on “A” aay 
Than a Pen batteries. Send for full facts. | envelope 
PARAPHONE HEARING AID INC. 


OUCH-my corn! 


Stop letting corns make your life miserable. 
Get Hanson’s Magic Corn Salve. Helps 
take sting, bite and pain right out. Softens 
up hard old cores so you can lift ‘em out 
without dangerous paring. Use Hanson's 
Magic Corn Salve on painful calluses, too. 
Use it tonight—walk in comfort tomorrow. 
At druggists’ or by mail postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price, 25 cents a box. 
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Religion 


M-Day 


Protestant missionary officials added 
a grimly familiar name to their list of 
new South Pacific mission projects, Re- 
sult: New, peaceful “troops” will soon hit 
the beaches at battle-scarred Okinawa to 
do battle with the non-Christian beliefs of 
nearly 400,000 natives. 


Challenge for the Church 


Every so often—perhaps every few 
minutes—someone somewhere tells some- 
one else that it’s high time the churches 
stopped spending all their time worrying 
about what’s with heaven and took an 
active interest in the un-angelic status of 
the local plumbing system. 

Occasionally—but more like every 
few years than every few minutes—some- 
one says that sort of thing to the church- 
“men themselves, Even more rarely the 
speaker remembers that the Bible itself 
was actively interested in things far more 
shocking than plumbing and proceeds to 
talk about prostitution, corruption and 
drunken debauchery. 

Plain Talk. Before the Lutheran 
Brotherhood of Des Moines’ Central Lu- 
theran church, Iowa Secretary of State 
Rollo Bergeson did just that. If the re- 
sults were the same old lethargy and lip- 
pursing that usually follows such a blast, 
no one could say it was because 36-year- 
old Bergeson had minced words. 

About his home town church, Sioux 
City’s First Lutheran, Bergeson said: “It 
is the oldest Lutheran church in Sioux 
City. It is in the center of the one-time 
cheaper prostitution district. A good many 
of these lovely places were owned by 
members of our church. 

“We blithely drove to church on Sun- 
day and pretended that nothing like it 
existed. But did our church do anything 
either to stop the vice or to help its un- 
fortunate instruments? No. 

“We would certainly hate to see our 
pastor go in to minister to these women. 
Not many of our fine Christians have 
faith enough, even in the cloth, to sustain 
such missionary work. We would rather 
pass a law or send our missionary to 
Madagascar.” 

Blinders. On drunkenness: “. . . Do 
you know how many of the vilest liquor 
dives in Des Moines are owned by 
churches or church members? The pro- 
portion would surprise you! . ; . Some of 
your most self-righteous foes of the demon 
rum haven’t got the guts to face the issue. 
All they want to do is to tell themselves 
how holy they are and pass a law. 

“. . . If we can’t combat this evil of 
intemperance in our homes, in our com- 
munities, right here in this church, we 
will never solve the problem.” 

For every church from Kalamazoo to 
Krivoi-rog, Iowa’s Secretary of State had 
thrown down a challenge to live up to the 
teachings of the Bible. 
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‘Basic’ Protestantism 


For many Protestant laymen religious 
publications have become synonymous 
with tight denominationalism, pious cau- 
tion, or theological axe-grinding. 

But many of those laymen today are 
thinking of their religion in terms far 
from cautious and even farther from the 
bounds of denominationalism. They are 
thinking of the basic conflicts and issues 
that can make or break faith. 

In Washington Monroe Bush, 26- 
year-old Presbyterian minister, realized 
that, promptly began a magazine that 
promises to live up to its title: Basic. 

Issues & Aid. Editor Bush’s brain- 
child has already come to mature grips 
with some of the toughest issues facing 
Protestantism today. In its 36 large, 
glossy pages it has enlisted the article- 
writing aid of such Protestant leaders as 
theologian Reinhold Niebuhr, Lutheran 
Dr. Oscar Blackwelder, Episcopalian The- 
odore Wedel, warden of the National 
Cathedral’s college of preachers. 

Other Basic writers have ranged from 
doctors (gynecologist Oren Moore writing 
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BASIS. For Monroe and Nancy Bush a dream 
had 36 pages. (SEE: ‘Basic’ Protestantism) 








on Re-Thinking Sex) and businessmen 
(pay-as-you-go tax wizard Beardsley Ruml 
writing on Business and Freedom) to mo- 
vie actors (comedian Edward Everett 
Horton writing on “the church’s role in 
my life’). 

Scope. The issues it has tackled have 
been as large as Protestant Unity, as inter- 
nationally important as Does Russia Have 
Freedom of Religion? and as personal as 
Private Worship. To cover straight re- 
ligious news developments subscribers get 
a free bi-weekly newsletter, 

All this has been crowded into the 
five issues that so far represent Basic’s 
life. (Issued monthly, $3 a year, from 
1704 17th st., N.W., Washington, D.C.) 

To build his magazine, Bush left a 
West Virginia preaching post—determined 
to preach to as many people as possible as 
a Protestant, not just a Presbyterian. 

With him came his wife Nancy and 
their life savings. Together, working 16 
hours a day, they edit, write for, and 
sometimes even address the envelopes for 
their dream-come-true. At present only 
600 persons are subscribers (Basic has not 
yet been advertised). To break even, 
3,000, at least, are needed. 

Base of Worth. To many now hear- 
ing about Basic its program well war- 
rants that goal, and more. Main reasons: 
Basic attempts to set the basic tenets of 
Protestant Christianity to work alongside 
man’s everyday life, his problems at home 
and in the world, his complaints and fears 
and, above all, his continuing search for 
religious direction. 

In doing this Bush has well realized 
that namby-pamby caution is impossible. 
The things men are concerned with are 
rarely matters of complete concord. But 
the faith on which they base their lives 
can be—and that faith, he believes, should 
be part and parcel of their every move, 
concern, and future. 

On that credo Basic would have little 
trouble deserving its name. 


The Simple Life . . . & Death 


From the Episcopal bishops of Michi- 
gan came a list of “Don’ts” for modern 
funerals. 

e @ Do not crowd the church with a 
lavish array of flowers. (On the altar and 
in the chancel: A basket or two.) 

@ @ No eulogies. “The people assem- 
bled in the church know the deceased any- 
way, and it is certainly not necessary to 
give information to Him ‘unto whom all 
hearts are open... .’” 

@ @ Do not lavish money upon ex- 
pensive caskets or funerals. “We brought 
nothing into this world... we carry noth- 
ing out. Simplicity should be a mark of 
the Christian life.” 

e @ The casket should never be open 
in any part of the church, 

@ @ “The burial service of the church 
is complete in itself . . . and should not 
be combined with the services of any fra- 
ternal or military organizations. ... Those 
rites (if desired) should take place at the 
funeral parlor before the church service.” 

Even death, in the age of gadgets and 
glare, had become too complicated. 
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CLARK GABLE. Eyes homes for old acfors. 


After a 90°, tax deduction, 10% 
agent commission, 25% to business mana- 
ger and salaries, I am lucky to clear more 
than $1,000 a year for myself. They have 
a mighty nice home here for old actors. I 
contribute to it. You can never tell.— 
Clark Gable, film actor. 


What we must control is not the 
atomic bomb, not the scientists who make 
it, but the ability to make war; or all our 
pious gestures are empty words. In short, 
we must as a world control ourselves.— 


Sen. Millard Tydings, (D.-Md.). 


About 2°, of all permanent waves 
are given to men. A little wave, you know, 
helps restrain the male locks.—Helene 
Curtis, Chicago beautician. 


Public education does not owe busi- 
ness one cent. It has paid its way over and 
over again.—Dr. Harry A. Burke, Omaha 
superintendent of schools. 


Babe Ruth, even in his heyday, never 
enjoyed the salary now paid top-flight art- 
ists in the musical world.—Louis G. La- 
mair, president, National Association of 
Music Merchants. 


Believe me, the most important 
question of all at Moscow is—shall there 
be a forced ‘peace? I knew the bitterness 
at Versailles and it must not be repeated. 
—Baron Kurt von Lersner, former Ger- 
man diplomat. 


Thousands of square-jawed persons 
have as much aggressiveness as a canary 
bird.—Dr. David W. Cook, psychologist. 


Many businesses are so appalled at 
the high cost of construction that they 
have just stopped their building plans.— 
Beardsley Ruml, chairman, R. H. Macy 
& Co. 


The whole handling of Germany has 
been too much on the basis of vengeance 
rather than the application of common 
sense.—Sen. Joseph McCarthy, (R.-Wis.). 
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The inexorable facts of geography 
link the future of Greece to that of Tur- 
key, though their immediate problems dif- 
fer.—Dean Acheson, Under-Secretary of 
State. 


A minimum wage without a mini- 
mum effort is communism in its most de- 
structive form.—Robert R. Young, chair- 
man, Chesapeake & Ohio Railway. 


The greatest enemy to small busi- 
ness is big government.—D. Howard Mo- 
reau, editor, Hunterdon (N.J.) Democrat. 


A price-drop is a raise for every- 
body. A raise is a raise for only those few 
who get it.—Don Herold. 


Anyone who has made the mistake 
of writing France off as finished had better 
take a look at her literature.—Charles 
Poore, New York Times critic. 


We intend to continue the increase 
in teachers’ salaries even if it has to be 
done at the expense of other departments. 
—Gov. M. E. Thompson of Georgia. 


Britain can never again be a military 
power of the first order. It is bled white 
by war. Never in the world’s history did 
such an enormous empire come to such a 
sudden end.—Capt. Hugh J. DeLargy, 
Labor member, British Parliament. 


lf Russia had the atomic bomb, it 
would already have been dropped on the 
United States.—William C. Bullitt, for- 
mer ambassador to the Soviet Union. 


| can't see the right to strike against 
the Government or any agency of the 
Government.—Fiorello H. LaGuardia, for- 
mer mayor, New York City. 


| doubt if atomic energy will sup- 
plant other fuels. The truth is it will sup- 
plement them.—Dr. Harry A. Winne, vice 
president, General Motors. 


The dismemberment of the German 
state and the attempt to reduce the Ger- 
man people to the level of perpetual pov- 
erty will some day break into another 
world explosion.—Herbert Hoover. 
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HERBERT HOOVER. Eyes German consequences. 





the heart 
out of me 


I used to end the winter 

‘e....6 with my cooling system 
so choked up with sludge and goo 
and scale that I could hardly drag 
myself around. But that was be- 
fore the boss heard about Nor’way* 


Radiator Service. 
eb Now the boss tells the 
——- service man, ‘“‘When you 
drain out the anti-freeze, give the 
old girl a complete Nor’way Radia- 
tor Service job.”” Those are magic 
words. In a few minutes I’m set for 
summer and rarin’ to go! 
- WF 
The boss is smart, all 
~ right. He’s saved a lot 
on repair work by keeping close 
tabs on my cooling system. Tell 
your boss to send today for the new 
booklet about Nor’way Radiator 
Service. It will show him how to 


Save money on car upkeep. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 
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CLEANER 
QUICK FLUSH 
STOP LEAK 
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Movies 





PORTRAIT OF AN APLEY. Ronald Colman 
isn't the best subject. (See below) 


Cycle Completed 


First a novel. Then a play. Now a 
movie. That’s the history of The Late 
George Apley, John P. Marquand’s satire 
on Bostonian morals and manners. Un- 
fortunately for moviegoers, 20th Century- 
Fox’s version runs a poor third. 

Ronald Colman is cast as the hide- 
bound, middle-aged pillar of Boston aris- 
tocracy. Because Colman’s Apley lacks the 
humorless pomposity that characterized 
Leo G. Carroll’s brilliant stage perform- 
ance, the film occasionally falls flat. 

Nevertheless, George Apley is more 
adult than most Hollywood movies. It 
kids the “Boston state of mind” intelli- 
gently and, up to the movie-revised end- 
ing, with restraint. The dialogue sparkles. 
T6 be sure, it coaxes chuckles rather than 
belly-laughs, but this was meant to be 
drawing room, not slapstick comedy. 

Hub of the Universe. George Apley 
governs his whole life by what Boston 
will think. The Beacon Hill Bird Watch- 
ers and the erection of a Grape Nuts elec- 
tric sign on the Common fill his dull exis- 
tence. When his daughter falls in love 
with a Yale man (the Apleys went to Har- 
vard) and his son becomes infatuated with 
a “foreigner,” a Worcester girl, his narrow 
world comes tumbling down. 

And here’s where the movie goes off 
on a tangent. Marquand’s Apley was un- 
able to change his rigid notions of right 
and wrong. Colman’s Apley digs up all his 
roots and becomes a kind of crusty cupid 
—definitely out of character, 

As the Apley daughter, Peggy Cum- 
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mins makes her much-ballyhooed Ameri- 
can appearance. Brought from England 
to star in Forever Amber, she was re- 
moved from that role after months of 
shooting. Although too coy in this movie, 
she does have an elf-like quality that bears 
watching. 

Other parts are uniformly well done. 
Mildred Natwick and Percy Waram re- 
create their stage roles as the Apley sister 
and her husband. Edna Best, Vanessa 
Brown and Charles Russell add lustre. 

And though Ronald Colman isn’t ex- 
actly George Apley, his 25 years of star- 
dom show up in his smooth performance. 
He deserves congratulations for attempt- 
ing a part in keeping with his advancing 
years—something many actors haven't the 
nerve to do. 


The Corn Is Tall 


There are times when High Barbaree 
(M-G-M) seems to have been photo- 
graphed on spun sugar instead of celluloid. 
Even Van Johnson’s most passionate ad- 
mirers will find this one gooey going. 

Van is an Army pilot whose plane is 
downed in the Pacific. As the wreckage 
drifts along, he tries to cheer his buddy 
with tales his uncle (Thomas Mitchell) 
used to tell him about a mythical island, 
named High Barbaree. 

Dull Dream. “Ever since I was a 
little kid I've been dreaming about ‘High 
Barbaree,’”’ Van says, and off we go. There 
are long flashbacks devoted to what must 
be the dullest Iowa childhood on record. 

The child Van has a little blonde 
playmate who thinks he’s just the most 
wonderful boy who ever lived, and tells 
him so with numbing frequency. He’s go- 
ing to be a doctor when he grows up and 
she’s going to be a nurse, and they're go- 
ing to spend the rest of their lives play- 
ing house together. 

But Van grows up to be a combina- 
tion test-pilot and airline executive and 
she grows up to be June Allyson. She’s a 
nurse, all right, and she’s heartbroken that 
he has forgotten his old urge toward medi- 
cine and taken up with another blonde 
(the boss’ daughter). é; 

Ritual. June sobs and Van pouts and 





every now and then someone says in an 
awed voice: “Someday we'll find High 
Barbaree.”’ This name becomes a kind of 
idiot chant, recurring more frequently in 
the dialogue than simple words like “you,” 
“T,” and “love.” 

The camera’s last trip to the wrecked 
plane reveals that Van’s buddy has died. 
Van thinks thirst is the cause, but the 
audience will know it’s sheer boredom. 

Could Be Worse. Johnson does very 
little of his usual smirking and simpering 
in this film. In fact, despite the picture’s 
essential emptiness, he turns in a credita- 
ble performance. Miss Allyson has the 
kind of wistful, choked-up personality that 
conveys an impression of real depth in a 
sentimental musical, but becomes flat and 
monotonous in a straight drama—if that 
term can be applied here. 

Van sums up the film while reminis- 
cing about life in Iowa: “Corn taller than 
a man can reach with a buggy whip.” 


Capsules 
The Imperfect Lady (Paramount) 


moves at the speed _of a Victorian car- 
riage. Its plot—about a British girl whose 
reputation is ruined because she becomes 
an actress—may have been hot stuff in the 
Gay Nineties. Today, it seems silly and 
over-dramatic. However, Teresa Wright, 
the misunderstood lady, gives her usual 
believable performance. In contrast, Ray 
Milland’s slipshod acting as her blue- 
blooded suitor shows no trace of the abil- 
ity that won him an Oscar. 

Undercover Maisie (M-G-M) is the 
tenth screen adventure for the chorus- 
girl-with-heart-of-gold. This time Maisie 
becomes a policewoman, Even with a new 
twist, the story follows exactly the same 
formula used nine times before. Ann 
Sothern acts as if she were weary of 
Maisie’s monotonous life. So is this re- 
viewer. 

Framed (Columbia) is another “ruth- 
less” heroine melodrama. Newcomer Janis 
Carter plays the evil female with all the 
venom of a baby kitten. As her victim, 
Glenn Ford will have his bobby-sox fans 
swooning in the aisles. Non-Ford follow- 
ers will look for the nearest exit. 





SWEET CORN. Van Johnson and June Allyson help harvest a crop of it. (SEE: The Corn is Tall) 
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The Man Behind the Girl 


For everybody concerned Margaret 
Truman’s debut last month was a happy 
event. 

For the blonde coloratura soprano, 
this appearance with a major symphony 
orchestra and 15 million radio listeners 
was an event few singers dared dream of. 

To her beaming teacher, Mrs. Thom- 
as Strickler, it was crux of a long-range 
plan to help put the President’s daughter 
where she most longed to be—in grand 
opera. Thumbing through thousands of 
congratulatory messages and a flood of 
contract offers, Mrs. Strickler knew that 
few musical doors were closed to her sole 
pupil, despite critics’ opinion that Miss 
Truman showed “promise,” but needed 
more study. Withholding announcement 
of plans, teacher and pupil were soon back 
in New York deciding what comes next. 

For Conductor Karl Krueger, this was 
no small personal triumph. Mrs, Strickler, 
whom he had known in Kansas City, had 
postponed debut plans until’ he auditioned 
Miss Truman. 

Music Can Pay. And for Henry H. 
Reichhold, the hefty industrialist who 
sponsored Miss Truman’s debut, there was 
deep satisfaction in this national recogni- 
tion of the orchestra he had taken under 
his financial wing four years before. 

The German-born head of Reichhold 
Chemicals, Inc. is a former Ford chemist 
who made a fortune by adding synthetic 
resins to car paint. But he is also an ima- 
teur violinist who dropped his practicing 
to take up the expensive but satisfying 
hobby of managing the then disbanded 
Detroit Symphony. 

He believes music is for the people 
and that it can pay. In 1943 he guaran- 
teed Krueger the necessary $160,000 to 
meet expenses. Today, unlike most big 
city orchestras, his orchestra is entirely 
self-supporting. Its $750,000 budget rates 





A HAPPY DEBUT. Henry Reichhold and Margaret Truman. (SEE: The Man Behind the Girl) 
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close to the Big Three (Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia), and its 18-concert 
season has expanded to 28 or 30. 

Good Business. Reichhold, 46, cites 
two reasons for this enviable financial 
state: cutting down overhead, and upping 
income. Detroit uses few soloists, pays a 
$500 salary average (many top-notchers 
charge four times that) and thereby saves 
from $25,000 to $50,000 a year. “We're 
selling the orchestra, not soloists,” says 
Reichhold. Music Hall rentals, parking 
lot, record sales, sponsored broadcasts more 
than double the $325,000 ticket sales. 

In 1946 Reichhold bought Musical 
Digest, then a tottering monthly, to help 
it give its 25,000 subscribers a broader 
understanding of music and orchestras. 
When the Ford Motor Co. dropped the 
Detroit Symphony in favor of Dinah 
Shore on its Sunday evening broadcasts, 
Reichhold bristled. He had his magazine 
assume sponsorship of the Sunday hour. 

He isn’t quite sure yet just what Miss 
Truman’s appearance will mean to “his” 
orchestra. One thing he’s sure of, though: 
It didn’t lower its stock! 


Hillbilly Premiere 


Folk music enthusiasts were looking 
last week toward the premiére of John 
Powell’s Symphony in A, billed as “prob- 
ably the most monumental instrumental 
work with genesis and inspiration in Amer- 
ican folk tunes.” The 50-minute composi- 
tion, commissioned in 1932 by the Amer- 
ica-boosting National Federation of Mu- 
sic Clubs, will be performed Apr. 23 at 
the Federation’s convention in Detroit. 

Powell, 64, is a moving spirit in Vir- 
ginia’s White Top Folk Festival. His best- 
keown work, Natchez on the Hill, was 
hosed on a familiar fiddle tune. For his 
new symphony the Richmond composer 
dug into his own folksong collection (one 
of the country’s besi) and scouted ballad 
singers and banjoists of the Appalachian 
highlands. 

The composition will be broadcast 
Saturday, Apr. 26, on NBC’s Orchestras 
of the Nation program. 


Acme 








Keeping your toilet bowl clean, fresh and 
odorless is easy with Sani-Flush. This is 
the disinfecting, chemical toilet bowl 
cleaner that sets your mind at ease about 
toilet bowl sanitation—and is so safe. 
Positively will not harm septic tank ac 
tion. Write for scientific report that 
proves it. Removes stains and film. Just 
sprinkle it. 

Effective in hard or soft water. Two 
handy sizes. Sold every- 
where. The Hygienic Prod- 
ucts Company, Dept. 291; 
Canton 2, Ohio. 
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, AND PARALYSIS CORRECTION 
Milton G Berry 
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Nationally famous program teaching 
paralyzed children and adults how to 
walk, talk and become physically 
independent. Our forty-eighth year. 
Medical supervision. 
RESIDENT SCHOOLS 
Encino, Calif.; Houston, Texas; Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Oshkosh (Lake Winnebago), Wisconsin; Portland, 
Oregon; Tulsa, Oklahoma; Far Hills, New Jersey. 
Day Schools in ten other cities. 

For information write Berry Foundation Schools, 
16203 Ventura Boulevard, Encino, California. 


STUDY AT HOME for Personal 
Success and LARGER EARN- 
INGS. 38 years expert instruc- 
tion—over 108,000 students en- 
rolled. LL.B. Degree awarded. 
All text material furnished. 
Easy payment plan. Send for 
FREE BOOK—"“Law and Fx- 
ecutive Guidance” —NOW! 


















AMERICAN EXTENSION SCHOOL OF LAW 
Dept. 76-P, 646 N. Michigan Ave., 


Chicago 11, iil 


“\" CHORE GIRL 


Trade-mark Registered 
~~] “The Pot Cleaner of the Nation” 
Safe — Efficient — Economical 
Look for my picture on libel and my name “Chore 
Girl” stamped on eyelet closure—so handy for 


10¢ hanging me up. Ac your local store. 


METAL TEXTILE CORPORATION, Orange, W. J. 
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LOADS OF 
HOT WATER 


AUTOMATICALLY— AND CHEAP! 





Next time you have to heat water on 
the stove... 

Or wait between washing chores for 
your furnace to get the water hot 
again... 

Tell yourself this: “A new Duo- 
Therm Automatic Water Heater will 
give us all the hot water we need... for 
less than a penny a person a day!” 





And the grand part is, it works in any 
home...city or rural. It needs no 
gas or electric connections! 
Duo-Therm burns cheap fuel oil, 
available everywhere. Keeps an even 
supply of hot water always on tap. 


SEND THE COUPON! Find out about the 
new Duo-Therm Water Heaters... 
streamlined to fit into kitchen, util- 
ity room or basement. 


Tens of thousands of 
users Say... 


IN WATER HEATERS-ITS 


America’s Largest Manufacturer 
of Fuel Oil Heating Appliances 





now! 


a 


EES SOE, LT Le || RN 
' 

| DUO-THERM Division of Motor Wheel Corporation 
' Dept. PF-W4, Lansing 3, Michigan 

; | would like to know more about [] Duo-Therm 
; Water Heaters; [) Duo-Therm Home Heaters. 
; (Check one or both.) Please print. 

P Midsceslins cscbva wade hash iubawes comsemeracces 
' Name 

' 

' eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee ee ee | 
; Address 

' 

' ie. 4c P. ‘0. Zone ie ‘County ae State 
' 


DuoHERM 
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“Have you had much experience at this sort 
of thing?” 


Modern Maud Muller 


“Maud Muller, on a summer's day, 
Raked the meadow, sweet with hay... .” 
Sang with blackbirds on a willow— 
Got in bad with James Petrillo! 

—S. Omar Barker 


And still the best solution to the over- 
crowding of our highways is to bar every 
car that’s not paid for, 


With the price of hpgs where it is, 
perhaps we should all observe one min- 
ute of silence for the little pigs Henry 
Wallace ploughed under long, long ago. 

Some people have spring fever all the 
year ’round. And it’s really not spring 
fever, it’s innerspring fever. 


Nudist colonies may enjoy a boom if 
clothing prices don’t come down. 


How times change! It was just 172 
years ago Paul was riding and yelling 
“The British are coming.” 


What this country needs is more box- 
cars and fewer soapboxes. 


Voices in the Dark 


“Has the feature begun? .. . There’s 
two, Mabel, let’s just push through... . 
Ow, my corn. ... This is too close, let’s 
move back. . . . I told you we saw this 
picture before. . . . Why do all ,the big 
ones have to sit in front of me?... Is 
there a Bugs Bunny tonight? ...I wanna 
drink of water, . . . Oops, didn’t see your 
hat. ... This is where we came in.” 

*k * Bo 

To be as sweet and attentive as the 

average bachelor you’ve got to remain one. 
. ss 

Business gets cold feet, labor gets 
hot-headed and the consumer gets the 
chills, 

* F of 

The conflict between the open shop 
and the closed shop may not cause a re- 
cession but a “don’t shop” movement 
surely will. 





Elections are influenced not so much 
by what the candidate stands for as by 
what the voter falls for. 

The pessimist thinks the world is 
against him—and it is. 


. fe 


Lifelong friends usually meet only 
once in a while. 

The dime novel is not extinct—its 
price may simply be $3.50. 


The American Eagle could fly better 
without a Left Wing. 

What we need in Washington is a 
few big guns that can shoot beyond 1948. 
that 


Nobody ever bought an ally 


didn’t get short-changed. 


Unfortunately, the right to work is 
not so attractive as the right to loaf. 


Quips 


What Russia needs is an operation to 
have its suspicions removed.—Stroudsburg 
(Pa.) Daily Record. 

The honeymoon is over when he takes 
her off a pedestal and puts her on a budget. 
—Bremerton (Wash.) Sun. 


“Two plus two is four,” said a promi- 
nent New Dealer the other day, coming 
out of a 13-year trance.—Cincinnati En- 
quirer. 


By dropping all members past middle 
age, the Young Democrats might have 
fewer squabbles.—Dallas News. 
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A lot of us do our most intensive 
gardening sitting in an easy chair before 
a log fire, browsing through seed cata- 
logues.—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


In Wisconsin an ugly marital rift was 
healed on the husband’s promise hereafter 
not to polish his shoes with the wife’s 
wire-haired terrier.—Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 


Since it’s only two miles from the 
Moscow meeting to the Kremlin, Molotov 
should be able to make some quick deci- 
sions by Joe!—Memphis Press-Scimitar. 

x *& & 

Most G.I.s would be satisfied with 
their lot if they could get a home built on 
it.—Milwaukee Journal, 


a 7 


Mt. Etna is acting as if the trouble 
was something it et.—Arkansas Gazette. 
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a beam of hope lighting the way 


across the deadly path of cancer 


One out of three may be saved from a 
cancer death through early diagnosis 
and prompt, effective treatment. 

Science is armed with X-ray, radium, 
and surgery to defeat this deadly killer 
—but you MUST help yourself. 

30 to 50% of cancer’s victims might 
be saved if we recognized cancer’s dan- 
ger signals. 


PROTECT YOURSELF AND 
YOUR LOVED ONES 
See your doctor at least once a year. 
Be alert to cancer’s danger signals: 1. 
Any sore that does not heal, particular- 
ly about the tongue, mouth or lips; 2. 
A painless lump or thickening, espe- 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 


cially in the breast, lip or tongue; 3. 
Progressive change in the color or size 
of a wart or mole; 4. Persistent indiges- 
tion; 5. Persistent hoarseness, unex- 
plained cough, or difficulty in swallow- 
ing; 6. Bloody discharge from the 
nipple or irregular bleeding from any 
of the natural body openings; 7. Any 
radical change in normal bowel habits. 


Next, support the American Cancer 
Society, whose crusade to save lives is 
carried on purely through voluntary 
contributions. 


Your active participation may save 
your own life ... or that of a loved one. 
Yes. One in Three may be saved! 
Will you help? 









THE AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY, INC. 

47 Beaver Street, New York 4, N. Y. 

Sirs: 

[] I enclose $.... 
fight cancer. 

[) Please send me, without cost, informa- 
tion on the “danger signals” of cancer, 
to protect myself and my family against 
cancer. 

[] Please send me the name and address of 
the nearest cancer information center. 


Name 


«+-as my gift to 


~ PRINT 


Street 7. ————— 
City State 
©) AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 


4.7 Beaver Street. New York 4, N. Y. 





VOTED TOPS! 


CHESTERFIELD 


THE LARGEST SELLING CIGARETTE 
IN AMERICA'S COLLEGES 


( BY NATION-WIDE SURVEY ) 
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ALL OVER AMERICA - THEY'RE TOPS - 
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